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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


FOR 


BUSINESS FACILITIES, 


LARGE CASH BONUSES, 
AND SPEEDY SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.,, t 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Genewel Manager. 
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BEST 


AND 
CHEAPEST. J 
FOR 
CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 





THE GREATEST BOON THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN. 


A ke, CP IN” 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EWER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 4d. and 7id. per Bottle. srancnes atu ovER THE KINGDOM, 








Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


til 
The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 
RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there i is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the | WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ other system.’ 
Madame SCHUMANN : ‘Thay ‘eas ked for an ERARD piano.’ 
M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 
TELECRAPHIC ADDRESS 
* KEYNOTE. LONDON.’ 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 





ME NDEL SSOHN : ‘If I must namea choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ 
LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. 














LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 
EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET. 
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DEAN & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready, neem bound in coloured cloth, gilt edges, large imperial 4to, price 
Zi is. BY COLOMAN MIKSZATH. 


THE GOOD PEOPLE OF PAWLOCZ. A Collection of 


Fifteen Stories by the eminent Hungarian Author, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, most tastefully bound, and embellished with numerous Full- 
page Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. With an Introduction by CLirTon 
Br: iGHAM. 

‘What Bret Harte has done for California, Thomas Hardy for rustic Dorsetshire, 
Coloma. Mikszath has done for his native country. Each story is in itself a drama, 
a scene of action, a study of human nature and character, and a sketch of the 
peasant life the author so well knew. Their power is that of simplicity; their only 
ornament is their bare, rugged strength, their absolute truth of portrayal.’—/.rtvact 
Jrom Introducti 


Under the immediate patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess of Fife, H.1.M. the 
Emprgss of Germany, Right Hon. the Countess of Aberdeen, 
SECOND EDITION, 


BABY’S SOUVENIR. Most handsomely bound, gilt 


edges, etc., price ros. 6d, 

A most charming book to preserve the record of a child’s life from its birth to its 
majority, containing 24. C _ ed and other I!lustrations printed in Facsimile of the 
Oniginal Aquarelles of F. M. Brundage. ‘The following are a few of the subjects, 
with spaces left for filling - che uls i— 

Naming of Baby. Baby’s First Tooth. 
The Lock of Hair. Baby's First Steps. 
Baby's First Word. First Day at School. 
Baby's First Prayer, etc. 


BY GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N 
Demy 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, with Medallion Picture, price 6s, 6d. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG Sixrx Epition, Enlarged 


and thoroughly revised throughout. Richly Illustrated with Full-page 
Portraits of all the latest Champion Dogs, and numerous smaller ilus- 
trations. 
A complete and Practical Guide to all that is known about every Breed of Dog in 
the World, their Show Points, Properties, Uses and Peculiarities, Successful Man- 
agement in Health and Sickness, Rules and full Fentiouiins of all Dog Clubs, etc. 


FOURTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 


price 5s. 


THE DOYLE FAIRY BOOK. Consisting of Twenty-nine 


Fairy Tales. Translated from various Languages by Arn YR. Mont ALBA. 
With 34 Illustrations by Richard Doyle, a memoir of Doyle, and an 
Introduction. 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 3s. €d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE SMOKE: being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR MALE, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and 
Egyptian Campaigns. With Portrait of the Author, and & large Illustrations 
by Sydney Paget, War Artist to the /Uiustrated London News in these 
Campaigns. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d., by FRANCIS W. MOORE. 


HUMOROUS PIECES. A Collection of Original Recita- 
tions in Prose and Verse, including— 
Jack and Jill. 
The Fiat iron. Little Jack Horner. 
Man Proposes, Advice Gratls 
And Twenty-three Other Pieces. 


Oddities of Every Day. 


By the same Author. Cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HUMOROUS PLAYS. ‘This Collection of Short Plays, 


Duologues and Peoverts 3 in Action is intended as an addition to the scanty 
assortment of pieces suitable for private representation. 

Having been originally written for this purpose, they involve only a very 
limited number of characters and no exceptional am sunt of dramatic 
perience. Each is comprised within ; a single act, and the requirements as to 
scenery, costumes and stage appliances are of a simple kinc. The scenes are 
all indoors. 

All are available 
payment, 


for performance, when in public or private, without 


i a a , ‘ : 
he Plays in this volume may also be had separately, in paper covers, 
“77, Qe J, 
crown 8vo, at 6d. each, 


BIRD'S CHESS WORKS. 


‘A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF CHESS.’ 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


CHESS HISTORY 
REMINISCENCES 


Dealing with the Origin and Early History of Chess, together with 
Amusing Anecdotes, etc., concerning Noted Players, and con- 
taining a Portrait of the Author, H, E. BIRD, 


BIRD’S MODERN CHESS. 

BIRD’S CHESS OPENINGS, 5s. 

BIRD'S CHESS MASTERPIECES, 3s. 6d. 
BIRD’S CHESS: a Manual for Beginners, 1s. 


Jondon; DEAN & SON, Ltp., 160A FLEET STREET, E.C, 
Publishers Debrett's Peer: IL, 























MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S NEW WORK, 
CATHARINE FURZE: 2 Novel. By Marx 


> syey ‘ , > 
Ruruerrorp, Author of ‘Miriam’s Schooling,’ etc. 2 vols., cloth, 12s, 
| Ready mert wee} 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN, 


THE HEART AND SONGS OF THE 


SPANISH SIERRAS. By Georck Wuir Wuirer. 7 Illustrations, Large 


crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF.—New Vols. 


BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE 


OF A RADICAL. Edited, and with an Introduction, by HENry Dunck1ey 
erax’), 2 vols., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. [Ready, 
INDEPENDENT NUVEL SERIES.—New Vol. 


LADY PERFECTA: ‘Translated from the Spanish 


of B,Perez Gatpos by Mary Wuarron, Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHINAMAN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BRIGHT CELESTIALS. By Joun Cownine 


CHINAMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE SECOND ESTATE. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS: a Retrospect and a 


Forecast. By THoMAS ALFRED SraLpinG, LL.B. Cloth ros. 6d. 
THIS DAY, full size, demy 8vo, cloth, ss. 
TWO SPHERES. by JT. Ei. S. T. Pp. 51a, 
Kevised and Enlarged throughout. 


; re : ee 
The Publisher can arrange for Purchasers to see these Works at 
the nearest Lookseller's on receipt Of AAATESS, 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





COMMENCEMENT OF NEW VOLUMES. 


NOW READWY. 


The Strand Magazine 


For JANUARY, 
EDITED BY GEORGE NEWNES, 


112 Pages, with 168 Illustrations, 
AMONCST OTHER INTERESTING STORIES AND ARTICLES IT CONTAINS— 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF SIR ANDREW CLARK. By E. H. 


CAIKN. 


rae HORROR OF STUDLEY GRANGE. By the Authors of ‘The Medicine 


wady. 


THE SIGNATURES OF CHARLES DICKENS, With Portraits. By J. Howt 


SCHOOLING. 
THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND. Py Mary Spencer-WarkeN 
A TERRIBLE NEW YEAR’S EVE, By Kariiteen HuppLestTone. 
HANDCUFFS, Written and Illustrated by Inspector Moser. 
Price 6d.3; post free 9d. 


O iDY. 


THE PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


For January, contains 


THE FIRST ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
THE LAST VOYAGE OF HENRY HUDSON. By the Hon, Joun Cotter. 
A FLAW IN THE TITLE. By E. Biair Leicguron, R.1. 
‘1 CANNOT MIND MY WHEEL, MOTHER.’ By Hexwerr Scumatz. 
BY BABYLON’S WATERS. by Puizir H. Cacprron, R.A. 
GREEK po eee AND WOUNDED YOUTH. by W. Hamo Tuorny 
crort, R.A 
230 other Pictures, Price 6dA., 
Post Free, 8) da. 


A nd abou 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, “LONDON, W.c. 





sECOND APPLICATION. 
TO THE GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


JANUARY ELECTION. 


The favor of your VOTES and INTEREST is most earnestly solicited for the 
next lection in behalf of 


HENRY EDWARD ROMERIL MORTLOCK, 
AGED 9 YEARS, 
Son of J. C, Morriock, who was Agent for the L. & S. W. Railway Co., Gresham 
Street, K.C., for over 16 years, afterwards for 2 years Shipping Agent at Portsmouth 
for Messrs. Whe: itley & o., London, who died January 1893, of Consumption of the 
‘Vhroat when on his way to Austr alia, leaving his Widow and Four Children totally 
unprovided for, and without any means of support. 


The Case is strongly recommended by the following Gentlemen: 
General Sir GkorGE LANGLEY, K.C.B., St. Helens, Southsea. 
Dr. C. Knorr, Esq., M.K.C.S., Elm Grove, Southsea, 
J. L. Porier, Esq., Grasmere, Clapham Rise, 5.W. 
*C. CHAPMAN, Bookstall, Ludgate Mill Station. 
A. Nrewron, 140 Stockwell Koad, Brixton, 


* Proxies will be gladly received by those marked thus. 
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The List of Applications for Shares will open ou Thursday, the rith day of January, 
1894, and close on or before Tuesday, the 16th day of January, 1894, both for 
Town and Country. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications for an Issue of 40,000 Seven per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, to enable the company to 
acquire the old-established and well-known Champagne Brand of ‘Max 
Sutaine,’ and the business thereof to work the same in conjunction with the 
‘Veuve Monnier et ses Fils’ Brand, and for general extension of business. 

The Preference Shares will be entitled to receive a cumulative preferential dividend 
sf Seven per Cent., and to participate equally with the Ordinary Shares in the 
surplus profits after the Ordinary Shares have also received Seven per Cent. 
until 12 per cent. per annum dividend shall have been paid on all the Share 
Capital of the Company for five consecutive years. 

During the three years of Veuve Monnier’s trading 22 per cent. has been distributed 





as Dividend and equal to Five per Cent. carried forward to reserve, showing an 
average earning of Nine per Cent, per annum, 
ET SES FILS (Ltd.). 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890. Capital, £4 ,O 
in 100,000 shares of £1 each, of which 60,000 have been issued an allotted, 
°38,336 2s. paid up thereon, £21,471 18s. of the Capital is uncalled. ‘There 





1438, 
also been issued and fully subscribed, £20,000 in First Mo 
secured on the Company’s property in France, and the said uncall tal, 

PRESENT ISSUE: 40.000 SHARES of £1 each, at par (being the Balance of 
the Authorised Capital of £100,000), entitled’ to a Cumulative Preferential Dividend 





rage Debentures 


of 7 per cent. per annum, and an equal participation in all remaining profits with the 
Ordinary Shares after they have also received 7 per cent., until for five consecutive 
years the Company shall have paid in each year 12 per cent. per annum on all its 


Share Capital, when the Preference Shares will rank pari passu with the Ordinary 


Shares of the Company. The Shares are payable as follows :—5s. on Application. 
ss, on Allotment, 3s. on the 15th February, and the balance, s th March, or 
payable in full in cash under rebate of interest at 5 per cent. 

DIRECTORS. 

The Lord Saye and Sele, J.P., D.L., Sunbury House, Reading, Chairman of the 
Alexandra Hotel, Hyde Park, and of the Continental Hotel, Regent Street 
Chairman). 

Alfred A. Davis, Esq. (Davis & Littlewood), Wine Merchants, 11 (Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

William Hudson, Esq., Wine Expert and Valuer, 16 Philpot Lane, E.C. (William 
Hudson & Co.). 

John Gassiot Austin, Esq., Wine Merchant, 92 Great Tower Street, E.C. 
(Managing Director). 


5 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Janson & Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
La Société Generale, Paris and Epernay. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. James Mason & Son, 18 Old Broad Street, E.C., and Stock Exchange 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Heath, Parker & Brett, 3 New London Street, Mark Lane, E.C. 
Auditors—Msesrs, Isitt & Co., Chartered Accountants, 46 Hol n Viaduct, F.C. 
Secretary—C. J. Chorley. 

Offices—92 Great ‘ower Street, E.C 


VEUVE MONNIER ET SES FILS (Ltd.) 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 








This Company was formed in the year 1890 for the purpose of acquiring the 
Brand, undertaking and assets of the champagne business known ‘ Veuve Monnier 
ses Fils,’ together with the warehouses, buildings, Chateau, caves (or cellars), 
situate in the Rue du Commerce at Epernay, held ona tenure equal to It ld. 
The purchase was duly completed, and the Company have succe sfully carried on 
the business for three years, ending 31st May last, with the re f having 
buted 22 percent. in dividend during that period, and car vard to reserve 
earnings sufficient to provide a further 5 per cent., thus making the carnings equal 
to 9 per cent, per annum on the capital employed. 

Phe total capital at present ranking for dividend i £38,3 2S. 

The Directors have contracted to acq » the old-established and well-known 
Brand of ‘ Max Sutaine,’ with the vodwill, trade marks, and the benefit of out- 
tanding advertising contracts already paid for. The stock of wine, about 1 
dozen of 1 vintage, provided for the Brand will be taken over at t tual cost 
as appearing in the books of the ‘ Max Sutaine’ business on th Ju ast, plus 
6 per cent interest and charges from that day. 


The Company will be entitled to the profits of carrying on from 1st January inst. 


Before deciding upon the purchase of the * Max Sutaine isiness, the Directors 








employed Messrs. Isitt and Co., the Auditors of the Company, to carefully investigate 
the trading of ‘Stuart Leslie and Company, Limited,’ who had carried on the ! rand 
for four years terminating 31st December, 1392, and also to proceed to Rheims and 
ascertain the saving in establishment and management expenses which m t | 
reasonibly expected to result by carrying on the same in the existing establishment 
of the Company by which the profits to be derived from the acquisition of the brand 
of ‘ Max Sutaine ’ would be materially enhanced. 

The report of these gentlemen is appended to this prospectus. 

Itappears therefrom that the average net profit over the four years under review 
has been £ 2620 3S. yd, the pr fit of the last cf those years b Ing 43745 7S. lew and 
that the annual saving in cost, if the two businesses be worked together, will amount 
toa further £2620, making the annuai expected beneficial result of the purchase 
amount to £5240. Upon these figures it will be obvious that the purchase price of 
£8775 is a moderate and reasonable one, and likely to be beneficial to the Company, 
amounting as it does to little more than a year and a half’s purchase on the 
estimated profits to be derived from the purchase. 


VEUVE MONNIER ET SES FILS (Ltd). 


Phe experience of three years’ trading of ‘Veuve Monmer et ses Fils, Ltd.,’ 


to 31st May last, is an average net annual profit of £2848 1os., the net profits 
for the last year being £3009 6s. 3d. 

laking the average annual net profits of the three years’ 

trading of the ‘ Veuve Monnier’ Brand at ; .. £2848 1 
The average ‘ Max Sutaine’ profits over four years 
And the saving as estimated by the Auditors cn 620 oO O 
Gives an annual net profit of 4& 2 0 

or sufficient to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. on £ 38,338 2s., and on the present 
issue of £40,000, together £78,338 2s. If in place of making the computation on 
the average of years, as above, the last year's profits of both business together 


with the £2620 saving) are taken as the basis of calculation, a total profit of 
£0374 138. 6d. would be shown, or nearly 12 per cent. on the above capital. 

As the preference dividend of 7 per cent. on £40,090 will be a first charge on the 
net revenue of £8088 13s. gd., of which it will only absord £2800, it will be seen it 

ibundantly secured, 

(he Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, together with 
copy of all Contracts, and the original certificate and report of the accountants can 
be inspected at the offices of the Company. 

Applications for shares should be made on the accompanying form, and should be 
forwarded to either the Company’s Bankers, with a remittance for the amount of the 
deposit, payable to the Bankers, to whom the same may be sent, or they may be 
sent direct to the Secretary at the offices of the Company. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the offices the 
Company, or at the offices of the Bankers, Brokers, and Solicitors. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1839. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS © 





Children’s bordered 1/3 ) z | Hemstitched ® 
Ladies’ . ‘ - 2/3~ &| Ladies’ é e 2/9 { = 
Gents’, 3 3 N | Gents - 3/1t) & 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


CAE AD Sey Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 

—— per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 25 yards by 
8 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2d. each, Monogram:, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. od. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 
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EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


Yy 
Mey 
Uy East Harding St. 

Up LONDON, E.C. 

IF YOU WANT— 7!) 

Ly, 

Deposit a/c’s opened. CY 
Standing Orders received, Uy 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARDS DOD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 





INDIA. Byan‘INDIAN OFFICER.’ With New Map of Central Asia AND KNIG HT AGE FOR 1804 "Crown 8 8v0, Over 1,000 pages, handsomely 
showing the disputed Territory. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. bound, cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, ros. 6c. 


ee of the gradual development of Russian military _ “Aims at giving a great deal of information in a small space, and signally succeed 
power in Central Asia.’— 7 tes ” in doing so. For purposes of rapid reference it has no competitor.’ — Atheneum, 
« A564. wd ze . 


CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA: \ xivc THE, ORGANIST AND CHOIR- 


MASTER'S DIARY FOR 1894. Arrange Raven HINnDLE Baker; 
to Little Tibet. With FAUNAand BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDICES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By Henry Lanspetr, D.D., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Through ee . : ; 
Siberia,’ ‘ Russian Central Asia,’ etc. With Maps and neariy One Hundred SECOND EDITIONS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Illustrations. In 2 vols.,demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3fs. THE ——— HUMES. By 
‘Dr. Lansdell’s fame as a traveller in Centr: il Asia has long been established. He ; 
His two new volumes are the record of his latest and, in some respects, his most mY Ay vith all the grace and shaven 6f Nic. Wiliam Bla bts familiar ae 
adventurous journey.’—7 ves. tyle.... \ ref shine wholesomeness of thought and tone pervades Mr. Black's 
excellent book 


PICTURESQUE CEYLON: Colombo and —_ EMIGRANT aul By W. Crark 


the Kelani Valley. By Henry W. Cave. Demy 4to, nm 


Illustrations in Woodburygravure, gilt edges, Roxb ul gh grove ly ‘ONE aereone In vol E , ’ , 
GUINEA net ‘ Werment and incident crowd mn every chapt er, ; nd the prettiest little love 
: story “y" »ws as an undercurrent among these billows of adventure Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘Everybody likes pictures, and it is an age of illustration; so that * Picture . 
Ceylon,” by Mr. Henry W. Cave—a pretty drawing-room table book just issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co.-—-will have, as it deserves, a Christmas — WAY THEY ae AT 
welcome. The author frankly owns that the work is a pictorial, not a literary, 
effort; but many a volume might be written of close-printed, descriptive matter, G “1 poled Hy EK. Re KR. ’ 
which would not convey nearly so good an idea of the beautitul island of Ceylon a on eoneoftl le most solid literary aaa ed ot Lie seas eas . ly Telegnr thh, 
a excellent phetegraphe which are here interspersed with a light and interesting aCver id velightful t auscripts from life.’ —fudlishers’ Circular, 
nning comment.’—Dai/y Telegraph. A book of peculiar charm,’——S feaher. 
TALES ‘ed THE ecg omen 8 RS WACRADTI 
WARD. By Hoxxor Morrex, Auth'r of ‘Sketches of Hospital L SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE January 
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NOTES 


Tue War Secretary stated, in answer to Mr. Burns, that 
the Eight Hours Day would be introduced into Ordnance 
Factories without reduction of wages: an obvious bid for 
Radical support not like to find much favour with the tax- 
payer. It was mentioned by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty that there were four British warships at 
Rio: a number deemed sufficient for the protection of 
national interests. On Clause Sixty-two of the Parish 
Councils Bill the President of the Local Government 
Board explained the arrangements proposed for bringing 
the measure into force. The existing Local Authorities 
would remain in office until the first election under the 
new system in November—a short Act being passed to 
accelerate registration —and the bodies then chosen would 
continue in power till the second ordinary annual day of 
election. It was urged by Mr. Balfour that it was scarce 
wise to give an additional half year’s tenure to the persons 
first elected. The expenditure involved in the accelera- 
tion of registration would, he hoped, be borne by the 
Exchequer and not by the localities. In replying that the 
Treasury would meet the charge, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer mentioned that little extra work was antici- 
pated. The Clause was ultimately adopted, as was a couple 
of others fixing the approximate date of the election and 
the transfer of oflicers. On the first of the new Clauses, the 
President of the Local Government Board modified his 
proposals as to County Councils which failed to make 
orders necessary for bringing the measure into operation, 
and it was added to the Bill. Mr. Storey sought to 
remove the proviso that husband and wife should not 
both be qualified in respect of the same property, but 
though he had the assistance of Mr. Labouchere, his 
amendment was rejected by 127 to 31 votes. The pro- 
posal of Mr. Tritton that Parish meetings in licensed 
premises should be prohibited was defeated by 70 to 52. 
Other new Clauses were either ruled out of order or with- 
drawn, and progress was reported. 





Sin Micuaet Hicks-Beacn on Monday desired informa- 
tion concerning the fatal blunder at Warina, but the 
Colonial Under-Secretary, who no longer sneered at news- 
paper reports, had none beyond what had been already 
published. ‘The Department was under the impression 
that the Anglo-French conflict had occurred in the British 
sphere of influence, but fresh despatches must be received 
ere a definite statement could be submitted. On the 
Parish Councils Bill some discussion was produced by a 
Henryfowlerism which authorised the compulsory hiring of 
land as allotments for pot less than fourteen years. It 
was complained by Mr, Channing that the arrangement 
between the front benches had emasculated the Clause, 


x 
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which he feared would now confer no great boon on the 
rural population. The chief alteration, rejoined Mr. 
Chaplin, was reduction of the quantity from four acres to 
one acre, which was as much as any workman could till 
properly; while himself objected to the compulsory 
element altogether. In his finest and largest style the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dilated on the general desire 
for small tenancies, and on the Government’s intention to 
act for Hodge’s benefit. The Ministerial proposals were 
condemned as impracticable by Mr. Goschen, who declared 
the Government eager to take the credit attaching to the 
acceptance of a progressive principle, yet careless of the 
means whereby it could be carried into effect. Of course, 
Mr. Arch was ready with the assurance that the agricultural 
population was eager to hire land and not to purchase it. 
It was significantly observed by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
that not a single acre had been represented on the 
Ministerial bench during the discussion. The Clause was 
It was 
moved by Mr. Chaplin that owners should have the right 


ultimately read a second time without a division. 


of requiring Parish Councils to purchase land selected for 
allotments, but the proposal was negatived by 129 to 78. 
On the initiative of Mr. Chaplin it was agreed to compen- 
sate dispossessed tenants for tillage and other improve- 
ments. The midnight rule brought about adjournment. 





Ir was stated by the Prime Minister on Tuesday, in 
reply to Mr. A. C. Morton, that the Woods and Forests 
Department was ever ready to encourage small holdings, 
but that it could scarce disturb a tenant in possession to 
this end. The Colonial Under-Secretary informed Sir E, 
Ashmead-Bartlett that Sir Henry Loch feared small hope 
could be entertained for the safety of Major Wilson and 
his party. On the Parish Councils Bill, Mr. Balfour pro. 
posed that an allotment holder should be compelled to 
work the ground himself, and that he should be pro- 
hibited from dividing, sub-dividing, or assigning it without 
the Parish Council’s eonsent. The President of the Local 
Government Board met this modest suggestion, which was 
negatived without a division, with the objection that such 
restrictions were not inserted in the Allotments Act of 
87. It was arranged to permit the breaking up of any 
permanent pasture with the written consent of the land- 
lord. The amendment of Mr. Logan in favour of the 
compulsory acquisition of allotments in grass counties was 
defeated by 154 to 84, and the Clause was added to the 
Bill. Mr. Atherley-Jones submitted a new Clause for con- 
ferring the lodger, service or freehold franchise on women, 
but withdrew it aftera protest from Lord Randolph Churchill 
and an explanation by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Clause defining the phrase ‘ ecclesias- 
tical charity’ having been carried in the face of a couple 
of amendments, the Bill passed through Committee, and 


was reported to the House. 
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Tue Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty stated on 
Wednesday, in unswer to Major Jones, that arrangements 
had been made for building two great cruisers and a fleet 
of torpedo-boat-destroyers, but that the distribution of the 
work between dockyards and contractors could not be 
discovered until the formal announcement was made. Of 
course, he added, every ship built in a dockyard necessi- 
tated a goodly amount of contract work being placed in 
the hands of private firms, On consideration of the Lords 
amendments on the Scottish Fisheries Bill, Captain Sinclair 
moved that the eight exempted counties should be included 
and taxed, but the Scottish Secretary opposed the proposal. 
Certain supporters of the Government, as Mr. R. T. Reid, 
were indignant at the exemption; and Mr. Balfour re- 
marked that the more he thought about the plan adopted, 
the more indefensible it appeared. In the end, however, 
the amendment was rejected by 86 to 53 votes. On the 
motion of the Scottish Secretary the House disagreed 
with the Lords’ Clause providing that the District Com- 
mittee should be composed of persons representing the 
fishing interests. It was moved by the Scottish Secre- 
tary that the Town or County Council, with an equal 
number of persons representing the fishing interests, 
should form the authority on the subject. The discussion 
was ultimately adjourned. Mr, John Austin directed 
attention to the Featherstone Commission’s report, and 
demanded compensation for the wounded, and for the 
relatives of the killed. The wonted jabber and the 
replies thereto being over, the Home Secretary, not merely 
justified the troops’ action, but dissented from the Com- 
missioners’ recommendation of weapons of less power on 
such occasions, and expressed the opinion that it could not 
be carried into practice. Despite the fact that there 
could not possibly be any legal claim, he was prepared to 
consider any application for some ‘ compassionate allow- 
ance. Whereupon the motion was withdrawn, and the 
House adjourned. 





On Thursday the Parliamentary Secretary to the Foreign 
Office informed Mr. Lowther that his Department pro- 
posed to issue to British consuls a warning against the 
emigration of foreigners to this country, in consequence 
of the overstocked condition of the labour market. It 
was announced by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty that one contract for a new cruiser had gone to 
Barrow and another to Glasgow; and that an attempt 
would be made to have the armaments placed aboard as 
soon as the vessels were ready, The War Secretary did 
not anticipate that additional hands would be required in 
the Ordnance Factories on the introduction of the Eight 
Hours Day. In answer to Mr. Byles, the Prime Minister 
expressed his doubts as to the desirability of reviving pro- 
posals for European disarmament by mutual arrangement. 
On the Parish Councils Billi the President of the Local 
Government Board accepted an amendment by Mr, Tritton 
discouraging the use of licensed premises as meeting places. 
Sir Charles Dilke proposed a new Clause prescribing the 
provisions as to the control of overseers in urban districts, 
which was also accepted. On the motion of Mr. Hob- 
house another Clause, empowering County Councils to 
employ District Councils as their agents in transactions 
of administrative business, was likewise adopted. The 
attempt of Mr. Courtney to secure minority representation 
by proportional voting was defeated by 153 to 80. On 
the motion of the President of the Local Government 
Board provisions were introduced to the effect that land 
for water supply and right-of-way purposes could be only 
acquired by agreement, and that tenant’s compensation 
should, as far as possible, be included in the rent paid by 
the authorities. It was further arranged that the Parish 
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Council should not incur expenditure in excess of a three- 
penny rate without the consent of the Parish Meeting, 





Since the beginning of the week, no further light has 
been thrown upon the untoward collision between British 
and French troops at the back of Sierra Leone. Colonel 
Kllis’s telegram still holds its own, nor is it easy to see 
how its statements can be controverted. Granted that 
the Sofas richly deserved chastisement, granted again 
that Lieutenant Maritz’s attack was a pure blunder: how 
came he to be two marches within our sphere? The 
position of Warina, where the catastrophe occurred, can- 
not be explained away, and even the Paris press has given 
up tampering with geography. A plausible suggestion is 
that Colonel Ellis intimated the departure of his expedition 
to the French commandant, without expressly mentioning 
its destination, and that he, suspecting a design to 
establish claims, determined on retaliation. But two 
wrongs do not constitute a right, and the deaths of British 
officers are no laughing matter. The poor boy is, of 
course, far less to blame than the Deloncles and other 
deputies who clamour for the humiliation of Britain 
throughout the globe. Colonel Ellis has put them to 
shame, both by the burial of Lieutenant Maritz with 
military honours and by his message to the French at 
Saukhara. It remains for Lord Rosebery to secure full 
reparation, and to provide diplomatic safeguards against 
such occurrences in the future. The event comes as a 
sequel to Lieutenant Mizon’s exploits on the Niger, and 
Commandant Montul’s at Sokoto. Also, it is largely due to 
the fact that the convention of ’91 has never been followed 
by a frontier commission. 


Tue Anarchist Vaillant has been sentenced to death, 
and one French jury at least has done its duty. More- 
over, the criminal has declined to sign an appeal against 
his conviction, thinking thereby to justify his long tirade 
against the social organisation. [orced to improvise a 
logical excuse for Anarchism, Vaillant’s advocate, M. 
Labori, floundered hopelessly in argument, though his 
eloquence seems to have been tear-compelling. As usual, 
you find the President interlarding a vigorous  cross- 
examination with such jocular remarks as—‘ You have 
explained the object of your visit to America (to be 
rid of your wife) in a manner flattering to your 
vanity.” However, though French justice may not be 
particularly majestic, Vaillant will be guillotined; and 
several more of his co-religionists have been arrested. In 
Sicily, General di Lavriano has ventured to proclaim 
martial law, and his belated firmness has taken admirable 
effect, so far as the island is concerned. But grave riots 
have occurred in various parts of Italy, and the military 
have been compelled to fire. Also, revolutionary manifes- 
toes have been seized at Rome, together with lists of names; 
and demonstrations in sympathy with the Sicilians have 
been forbidden. The conspiracy is believed to extend 
over Southern [taly, and to be based on Socialism. 


Tue Russian naval estimates are not like to strengthen 
the case of those who deny the need of an increase in our 
navy. Five and a half million pounds sterling are to be 
spent next year. Already four large war-ships have been 
laid down in the Baltic yards, including the Russia, a big 
cruiser of the Rurik type. Next year a third vessel of the 
same class is to be built ; with another 8000-ton cruiser, a 
large transport, eight torpedo-boats, and two torpedo- 
catchers, To the six war-ships in the Black Sea a cruiser of 
8000 tons is to be added, also a battleship of 12,500 tons. 
Besides, the fortifications of Lebau and Vladivostock 
have been strengthened : and in ’95 two cruisers of the 
Rurik class, eight ironclads, six gunboats, and a score of 
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torpedo-boats will be built. The Admiralty intends to 
construct a new naval fortress as soon as may be on one 
of the bights of the Lapland coast, which, owing to the 
Gulf Stream, are not frozen in winter. 





Tur Republicans are simply frantic at President Cleve- 
land’s management or non-management of the Hawaiian 
difficulty, and an apparently serious proposal that he 
should be impeached has not met with the contempt 
it deserves. A report has reached Washington that Mr. 
Willis has ordered the Provisional Government to take 
itself off, and has promised the Queen that she shall be 
supported, if necessary, by American troops. The Re- 
publicans insist that foreign policy ought to be continuous, 
and that the President, whichever party he belongs to, 
ought to be loyal to the actions of his predecessor. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, are determined to leave 
things as they are; they regard President Harrison's 
approval of Mr. Stevens as a piece of electioneering in- 
tended to excite the approval of the extreme adherents of 
the Monroe doctrine. Captain Rooke, of H.M.S. Champion, 
has announced that he will not leave Honolulu so long as 
there is any danger to the interests of British subjects. 
At one time of late it was thought that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s hand might be forced, and that the Republicans 
would be strong enough to compel him to declare war. 
But annexation does not suit the average United States 
voter, since it means needless and irritating expense ; and 
the Democrats have started the theory that the Queen 
will govern more concurrently with the wishes of These 
States than any Provisional Government. 





Marsuat Perxoro on land and Admirals di Mello and 
Saldanha da Gama by sea are still zealously engaged in 
bringing Brazil to ruin. The President has quarrelled 
with and dismissed his Minister of Marine and chosen a 
more facile instrument of power. A telegram received at 
Paris declares that himself has resigned; but this is not 
confirmed, and all the while he is arresting suspected officers 
and trying to fit out his crewless cruisers and mount guns on 
his dismantled forts. And the Provisional Government and 
the Admirals go on launching manifestos against him as 
a ‘military tyrant.’ Saldanha has disowned the monarchi- 
cal pronunciamiento issued in his name, and declared for a 
Civil Republic—by which he means probably a Republic 
that is not military, in the sense that the power will be 
in the hands of the fleet instead of the army. He pro- 
ceeds at leisure with his operations in the bay of Rio, 
He seems to have met with some success in an attack on 
the island of Eugenho ; at least eighteen of the Govern- 
ment defenders are reported killed and a Krupp field 
piece and a 70-pounder Whitworth taken. But an 
attack on Mocangae has been beaten off, and Peixoto is 
preparing to assail the insurgent positions on Cobras 
Island. Di Mello has sailed south to help the rebels of 
Rio Grande and other southern provinces ; and meantime 
fresh risings have taken place in Para, Pernambuco, and 
Ceara. The Pope is to try to mend the quarrel between 
Peru and Ecuador. In Honduras the fortune of war goes 
with Bonilla and the insurgents, who have captured 
Choluteca. The Nicaraguan Government has already 
recognised him, and its troops are ready to invade in 
the case of his getting worsted. 


Mr. Carne cannot be perusing the Indian telegrams 
with a keen sense of pleasure. In the first place, the 
Catholic Bishop of Bombay has withdrawn from the Anti- 
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Opium Alliance in consequence of those medical signatures. 
Secondly, Archbishop Goethals has sent a memorial to the 
Government which mocks at the idea that opium can 
interfere with missionary enterprise, and similar evidence 
has been given before the Commission by a German 
Lutheran minister. Two thousand landowners petitioned 
against the prohibition of the drug, though a Bengali 
rayat or two have been found to declare that the crop was 
only grown under compulsion. Lord Brassey very properly 
refused credence to a representative of the Indian 
Association who declined to substantiate, by giving names, 
parallel statements with regard to Behar. The medical 
testimony in favour of opium continues overwhelming, and 
Colonel Cunningham, of the 13th Bengal Infantry, asserts 
that both Sikh and Rajput would be incapacitated by its 
discontinuance. Also, Mr. Alexander, Secretary to the 
Anti-Opium League, has asked the Bishop of Calcutta to 
explain a pro-opium memorial from the clergy of the 
diocese. The latter, however, declines the discussion 
because of the enthusiast’s ‘ unjustifiable comments.’ 





On Wednesday an influential deputation sought out 
Mr. Mundella to complain of the closing of part—by 
far the greater part—of the Thames and Severn Canal. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who introduced it, complained 
that the closing would have disastrous effects on the 
population of the district of Gloucester and Stroud. The 
deputation did not know exactly by whom the Canal 
was owned, but it was worth notice that the letters 
of its proprietors were dated from Paddington Station. The 
Company, he argued, was bound by law either to 
maintain the Canal for traffic or else, under the Act 
of ’88, to apply to the Board of Trade for leave to 
close it. Mr. Brynmer Junes followed, showing that 
some seven-eighths of the Canal Company’s shares 
belong to the Great Western Railway. It was urged 
by the deputation that the Canal should be declared 
derelict and vested ina public body for the public advan- 
tage. Mr. Mundella in reply was sympathetic, if some- 
what shadowy. Nothing would be more disastrous, in 
the present state of agriculture, than that canals should 
get into the hands of railway companies, and British 
produce fall behind foreign for want of cheap transporta- 
tion. He was not sure if the Company could not be 
compelled to maintain the Canal. If not, it must 
abandon the Canal. He would give the matter due 
consideration, 





Tue Directors of Veuve Monnier et ses Fils (Ltd.) are 
prepared to receive applications for an issue of 40,000 
seven per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each, 
to enable the Company to acquire the champagne brand 
of ‘ Max Sutaine,’ to be worked in conjunction with the 
‘Veuve Monnier et ses Fils’ brand, and to extend the 
business of the concern. These preference shares will be 
entitled to receive a cumulative preferential dividend of 
seven per cent., and to participate equally with the ordi- 
nary shares, after they have received a like amount, in 
the surplus profits, until twelve per cent. be paid on all 
the capital for five consecutive years. During the past 
three years the Company has distributed twenty-two per 
cent. as dividend, and the equivalent of five per cent. has 
been added to the reserve, so that the average earnings 
have been nine per cent. The average profits of the 
‘Veuve Monnier’ brand for three years have been 
£2848 10s., and those of the ‘Max Sutaine’ for four 
£2620 3s. 9d.: which, with a saving of £2620 estimated 
by the auditors, give a net annual profit of £8088 13s. 9d., 
or sufficient to pay a dividend of ten per cent. On last 
year’s proceeds of the two businesses, together with the 
estimated saving, a return of twelve per cent is shown. 
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VOTES! VOTES! 


ANKRUPT of reputation and barren of resource, 
the Government is using the crudest of all possible 
devices to secure a fresh lease of power. ‘To that end, 
of course, Mr. Fowler drafted—or rather did not draft 
—that precious Parish Councils Bill, over whose 
shambling Clauses and sub-sections the House has been 
dreaming the dreary weeks away. Indeed, he showed 
his hand in the most childish fashion in the matter of 
bringing his measure into operation. Parish Councils 
will neither make nor mar poor Hodge: he will simply 
regard them with a puzzled cynicism. Why, then, not 
let the elections bide until the beginning of ‘5, 
when the new register will work ? Mr. Fowler, 
however, determined to hurry on the revision: so 
that the agricultural labourer may come into his 
kingdom by November next. What purpose is served 
by this raw, indecent haste other than that of 
making sure of the rural vote, if we have to go to 
the country? Again, he has resorted to amazing 
manceuvres in respect of allotments. Time was when 
Hodge's ‘divorce from the soil’ was his chief grievance : 
it is now discovered that he would sooner rent than 
So good Mr. Fowler proceeds to foist upon his 
gallimaufry a clause which shall provide for compulsory 
hiring, extending over a minimum of fourteen years, 
with the barest pretence at compensation. Surely 
this spectacle of a Methodist turned Jacobin seeks for 
a parallel in vain ? 

The hand of the ‘Great Tactician’ is everywhere 
apparent. Our Mr. Fowler shall capture the country- 
side; our Mr. Campbell-Bannerman the artisans. 
Electioneering ? Nota bit of it. Pure zeal for the 
public welfare, we assure you! At the request of Mr. 
John Burns (the Tammas Haggart of a very Little 
Minister) the Secretary at War has blessed the Ordnance 
Factories with an Eight Hours Day, or a forty-eight 
hours week ; and in answer to Colonel Hughes, who 
sits for Woolwich, has stated that the reduction of 
labour would not entail a corresponding shrinkage of 
wages. Now, the justification assigned for this 
remarkable surrender to the New Unionism is 
that experiments at the Cartridge Factory have 
satisfied the Cabinet that the change can be 
effected with advantage to the public service. Further: 
the experience of certain private firms (those, namely, 
of Messrs. Allan and Mather, Radical M.P’s. both) has 
substantiated the Government's conclusions. The 
pleasing statement would carry a deal more weight if it 
were but decorated with a few facts and figures. Under 
certain circumstances, no doubt, a shorter working-day 
may develop an increase of zeal on the part of the 
worker ; but if Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has no better 
argument to adduce in his favour than a hope that his 
hands will give ‘ their loyal co-operation,’ he is obviously 
proceeding on an assumption so flimsy that beside it 
Mr. Gladstone’s thinnest reasonings appear to have pur- 
pose and weight. Observe, too, that he has deliberately 
restricted his scheme, as he explained on Thursday, 
by the proviso that no new hands are to be taken on: 
so that, as The Standard remarks, his boon will lose 
half its value in the eyes of the New Labour Party, 
whose stock argument is that an eight hours rule will 
increase the demand for earners. Worse still, he stands 
confronted by the plain circumstance that Government 
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contracts cannot fall into arrears without imperilling 
the salvation of the Empire. The benefit, if benefit it be 
—and we shall soon know what the piece-workers think 
of it—is not to be confined to Woolwich and Enfield : 
it must be extended to the dockyards as well. In other 
words, at a moment when the nation’s life depends upon 
celerity of execution, the nation is politely requested to 
rely upon ‘ the loyal co-operation’ of a labour aristo- 
cracy whose exertions are limited to an eight hours 
chore! The madness becomes the more manifest 
when it is remembered that skilled artisans cannot be 
impressed off-hand, especially after they have been 
forced out of the market by a privileged monopoly, 
And an ordinary manufacturer can ‘ chuck’ the nostrum 
when its fatuity has been demonstrated. But in the 
case of the Government workshop there can be no 
retreat ; for all the hands in it have votes, 

Not only is this foolhardy empiricism calculated to 
leave us wanting in ships and ‘guns; but also it must 
react most disastrously upon the industries of the 
country. If the idyllic theory holds good—that shorter 
hours mean an equal output—its discovery by Messrs. 
Allan and Mather comes a little late in the history of 
Capital and Labour, does it not ? 
been so blind to their own interests as to blunder past 
this sovereign specific for the avoidance of bickerings 
and strikes? The irrefutable answer is that the step 
imposes a restriction upon the wages fund which is 
tantamount to a crushing income-tax, nor can it 
result otherwise than to the damage of those who 
are most vitally concerned. Now that the Eight 
Hours illusion obtains at Woolwich, the Trades 
Union antagonism to overtime will grow more 
bitter than ever. In other words, the workman of 
stronger thews or steadier brain than his fellows 
will find himself absolutely debarred from turning 
his qualities to account. Even in the case of the 
Cartridge Factory, therefore, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman entirely begs the question when _ he 
promises that there shall be no decrease of wages. 
Besides, a Cabinet Minister should know that 
nine mechanics out of ten work not by time but 
At the toll of curfew must they, perforce, 
lay down their tools and leave the job undone? The 
most Socialist-ridden community dare not countenance 
so gross and stupid an injustice; if it did, the result 
were revolution. Mr, Campbell-Bannerman has disre- 
garded each and all of these somewhat elementary con- 
siderations, and has simply swallowed Mr. Burns's 
perverse (or puzzle-headed) economy. And it is small 
consolation to reflect upon the discomfiture that must 
inevitably overtake his very brazen bid for power. 

But that discomfiture is not yet; and in the mean- 
time here is obviously a Poor Man’s Government. 
The Budget is still in the lap of the gods; but Sir 
William Harcourt may be trusted to do his part. And 
for the rest, where serious Mr. Fowler and_ official 
Mr. Campbell-Bannermann have succeeded, shall it be 
held possible for clever Mr. Asquith to go and do other- 
By no means: though he blundered badly over 
Limployers’ Liability, and is manifestly unsound on the 
question of an Anarchist’s ‘right’ to assemble in 
Trafalgar Square. ‘To Mr. Fowler his Hodge and to 
the Secretary at War his Artisan. Mr. Asquith is the 
Miners’ Friend; and, though he deplores the 
necessity of keeping order, as at Featherstone, 
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by means, if need be, of powder and ball, he is yet pre- 
pared to find extenuating circumstances in the case of 
demonstrating miners who get shot in the exercise of 
the sacred right to riot, and is prepared to visit the 
sufferers—(the civilian sufferers, that is: not the 
military )—with a certain something in the form 
of compensation. ‘The Featherstone mob was wrong, 
no doubt; but, it appears, there is a ‘ superstition ’ 
that on these occasions the soldiery always leads off 
with a volley of blank cartridge; but for that 
superstition the mob would have ‘cleared’ as soon 
as the Riot Act was read. This mistake on its part 
was in some sort unfortunate: inasmuch as at the 
moment it conduced to the infliction of a certain 
amount of damage on an assemblage of citizens whom it 
is the duty of every Liberal Cabinet to make much of 
and conciliate. But on the other hand, it was a 
capital thing for the Poor Man’s Government ; 
for it led in the long run to the amazing 
declaration on the part of Her Majesty’s Home 
Secretary, that, while it is clearly unlawful to riot, to 
stone soldiers and magistrates, to wreck collieries which 
don’t belong to you, and the like, it is undeniable that 
you may do so under a mistaken impression as to what 
the consequence of your action will be, and that if a 
bullet finds its billet in you while you are thus engaged, 
why then, a General Election being at hand, a Poor 
Man’s Government will make haste to descend upon 
your surviving relatives with a quite appreciable 
solatium. 


A LAND OF PROMISE 


T is a pity that Miss Shaw’s most rosy-and-golden 
forecast of Australian possibilities should have 

been sprung on an England which—seeing that her 
revenue is going down and her expenses are going up, 
that Mr. Gladstone is Prime Minister and Sir William 
Harcourt Chancellor of the Exchequer, that H.M.S. 
Resolution appears seaworthy to official minds, and 
that the Voice of the Fool (be he Anarchist or only 
Cainite) is everywhere uplifted to the belittlement of 
her old repute—is very naturally inclined to take a 
pessimistic view of things, and to wonder if the days of 
her decline and fall have not indeed begun. All the same 
it is cheerful reading, and you would never guess that 
the lands whence the lady draws her inspirations have 
yet to recover from a financial and industrial collapse 
whose effects have been, and will for some time be, felt 
all over the world. Wool is no longer the commodity it 
was ; nor is the trade in mutton what it might be ; while 
as for wine, there is no doubt that there’s plenty 
of it, but to partake of it with enthusiasm is 
beyond the capacity of drinking man. But, says Miss 
Shaw, in effect,‘ What of it?” Look at that ‘ pheno- 
menal ’—(the word is Miss Shaw’s; and Miss Shaw is 
on the staff of The Times; and The Times is the 
greatest journal in the world !)—horse-shoe of silver at 
Broken Hill: look at the Mount Morgan mine, auri- 
ferous almost beyond belief ; look at that ‘scarcely less 
remarkable third marvel, the copper tract at Mount 
Lyall! Remember that the Australian coasts do 
actually teem with ‘coal and tin and the more homely 
minerals,’ all alternating with ‘ abounding gold ;’ that 
the Australian hills and sandstone plains are thick-sown 
with diamond and emerald, opal and ruby and topaz ; 
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that ‘the warm waters which wash her shores bring 
pearls and coral in their waves ;’ yet that, when all’s 
said and done, ‘her true wealth lies in the common 
earth, so that ‘wedded to cultivation’ at last, ‘she 
seems destined to become the fruitful mother of the 
wealth of half a world.” It may be that the British 
Investor, being a little sick of the subject, had not 
attended the meeting in his thousands, But it is certain 
that at this point there were cheers. It would have 
been strange indeed if there had not. 

For in sober truth the outlook is as fair as even the 
British Race need have. There is the soil, this lady 
says : everything is in it, and everything is to be had for 
the getting-out. How to accomplish the feat? How 
but by acting on the reflection that we at home have 
‘a surplus of hands and a deficiency of bread and money.’ 
Every day, or Dr. Giffen is prodigiously deceived, 
we produce 1200 more pairs of arms than we need ; and 
all we have to do is to get the labour they represent on 
to that land whose need of labour is thus permanent 
and thus sore. Just now the Australian Democracy, 
being ignorant and fatuous, will not away with labour 
from oversea. Once it has learned its mistake—once 
let it see that labour is what Australia wants, and what 
she must have—and ‘there will be an end to these 
refusals to admit the working man.’ Indeed, that person 
‘ will be a factor in the sum of national wealth, so that 
ere long ‘ his presence will be as much desired as it is now 
in some circles dreaded.’ For he, the migrant one himself, 
will be a reformed character. He will not compete 
with his host in the towns: ‘he will go straight out 
upon the land and produce wealth where there was 
none before” At all which one can only murmur, 

Will he?* and for his sake and our own express an 
honest wish that his chance were not twelve thousand 
miles and heaven knows how many years away. 

For the rest, Miss Shaw’s report is cheerful reading, as 
we said, nor is it in the main by any means so visionary 
as it sounds. Her division of political Australia into 
temperate and tropical is uncommonly suggestive. Her 
counsel to British boys to take their sisters with them 
when they go to seek their fortunes under the Southern 
Cross deserves the warmest approval, and should be 
acted on ‘wherever practicable. ‘There are a million 
more women than men within our limits, as it is; and 
ten years hence there will be ever so many more. For 
them also here is a Land of Promise ; and even if they 
find its promising somewhat in excess of its perform- 
ance, at least they will have shown a good example, 
and lived their lives to a certain purpose. Anything 
is better than the stupor of stagnation ; and that stupor 
is just now by way of being a national habit. 


CONTENTED IRELAND 


HERE will never be an end for good and all of 
agitation in Ireland ; but many separate Irish agita- 
tions have run out toa close, and it will be in the common 
course of things if the Home Rule clamour goes the way 
of its predecessor, the cry for Repeal. Of course some new 
idea will develop in the fulness of time ; or the same catch- 
word will reappear, and be repeated with identical 
results. ‘That will happen because Ireland is herself. But 
then it was ever her wont to space out her uproars (so 
to speak) with intervals of peace. It is altogether on 
the cards that what is ust before us is one of these points 
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of punctuation. To the average English sympathiser 
this is a mystery and a never-ending puzzlement: 
ever it finds him unprepared, ever it leaves him in the 
same amazement—as for good reasons is inevit- 
able. In the first place, he knows nothing about Irish 
history, which of itself leaves him paralysed and help- 
less when Irishmen behave after their kind. Next, he 
is further disqualified for the reason that, even to the 
average dishonest, foolish Englishman, there is always 
a certain connection between meaning and word. Also, 
he cannot, though he tries his best, quite shake off a 
belief that there ought to be some appearance at least 
ot effort to follow promise with performance. ‘The 
truth, if he could but grasp it, is simple to a degree. 
The Irish are a people with a fine _histrionic 
faculty, and it comes natural to them to say the 
thing which sounds best, and to promise what- 
ever seems likely to please, without the faintest 
conception that the words need signify anything, or the 
promises have any consequences. ‘Therefore, after years 
of clamour, after any quantity of assurances that death 
alone shall turn them from their path, it continually 
happens to them to change their minds and make 
for something else—leaving the English sympathiser 
gasping and amazed. 

This much is certain: that just at present there 
seems to be as little care for Home Rule in Ireland as 
there is for itin England. Indeed, one might almost say 
that there is less. The Bill has been thrown out by 
the Lords—kicked out, in fact; and the Gladstonians 
have been extremely careful not to pick it out of the 
mire. ‘They are intent upon anything but that. Yet 
Ireland is busy with her crops, her pigs, her cattle, her 
whisky: not caring, as far as any man can see, one 
jot for the late alleged wish of her heart. As why 
should she care? The Times has published statistics to 
show that, thanks to a dry summer, she is doing very 
well. Her crops have been good, her trade is brisk, her 
savings bank account is on the mounting hand, the 
business of government goes on tranquilly in the main. 
The Times is inclined to seek the explanation of 
this last phenomenon in the effect of Mr. Balfour's 
administration and the material prosperity of the 
year. Then, too, priests and Nationalists alike are 
anxious to keep the peace for the sake of their friend 
Mr. Gladstone: though patriot members do not stop 
at hints of what they could and would do if a Tory 
Ministry were again in power. Rightly enough 
The Times accepts these threats as evidence that the 
late agitations were the work of these same patriot 
members, and were by no means the spontaneous 
outbreaks of an indignant people. No doubt there 
is something in the good administration, the pros- 
perity, and the conversion of agitating Nationalists 
into Gladstonian Items, But there may be something 
else in it all—something still more Irish and more 
nice. It took Dan O'Connell years to talk the Irish 
into any approach to enthusiasm for Repeal; and 
when Young Ireland cried out for support against 
the Saxon in the historic cabbage garden, Young 
Ireland was left to be snuffed out by a—not Saxon but 
—wholly Irish Constabulary. Messrs. Dillon, Sexton, 
O'Brien, Redmond & Co., may rant as they please, but 
it is by no means certain that they wili succeed better 
than Dan or be better followed than Young Ireland. 
They may summon; but it *emains to be seen if the 
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people will come. In fact, there are more reasons than 
one for believing that the people will do no such 
thing. If Mr. Sexton goes forth among the cabbages 
he will run no small risk of being left among them 
for a wholly Irish Constabulary to find: as Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, a much better man, was in his day. 

There is at least a possibility that these Nationalists 
are saving up (so to speak) to suffer in some sort the 
doom of O'Connell the Great. ‘That patriot (by no 
means the meanest of Ireland’s brood) ended in failure 
when it grew clear that, despite his brag, he was no 
more capable of seriously affecting English rule than 
he was of moving the Giant’s Causeway: that, after 
all, in fact he was only an ally of the Whigs, and a 
trafficker with them in places and votes. None of the 
present Anti-Parnellite leaders either has, or deserves 
to have, a hundredth part of his influence ; but they 
have jointly and severally become the hangers-on of 
an English party to far more purpose than he ever did, 
They are Items now, it seems, and nothing else. More- 
over, they are Items whose powers of extortion are 
ended. Wales, Scotland, and the Labour Leaders 
mean having their turn next Session. Ireland must 
wait, and these ‘leaders’ of hers have accepted the 
inevitable. ‘This may be prudent in them: for revolt, 
by ruining the majority and forcing on a General 
Election, would only make things worse. But, how- 
ever judicious from the point of view of the Irish 
Parliament man, there is nothing in such a course of 
action to arouse the enthusiasm of the Irish people. 
That people can wait Mr. Gladstone’s convenience 
without the help of Messrs. McCarthy, Dillon, 
Sexton, and the rest. To what end should it put itself 
about if it is to get no more than it has already got? 
And this is what it amounts to—this and naught else. 
These leaders have agreed not to embarrass Mr. Glad- 
stone in office ; they will be every whit as much bound 
not to inconvenience him in Opposition. In fact, they 
have become his mere hang-bys. For them, we say 
again, the position may be convenient enough, and they 
can be in no hurry to change it. A General Election 
would be highly unwelcome to them in the present state 
of subscriptions and the Fund. But though the com- 
promise suits them, what is there in it to fire the tenant 
farmer, who has got what he really cares for—the fixed 
tenure, that is, and the reduced rent—to further 
exertions? As far as we can see, there is nothing at 
all. ‘herefore we think it not unlikely that for the 
present, and until a new generation has risen up, or 
until some new cry is manufactured, the farmer will 
be deaf to appeals to join in agitation. 

Home Rule, in fact, may quite conceivably gutter out 
as Repeal did. ‘That at least will be an end the most in 
keeping with the rise, progress, and fall of other Irish 
agitations. Whether this fiftieth demonstration of the 
essential hollowness of these things will or will not 
have any effect on English sympathisers is another ques- 
tion. Probably not: but it will be useful again to 
have it on record at the time when the same fight has to 
be fought once more, 


VIOLA AND OTHERS 
AVING adapted The School for Scandal to the 


satisfaction, we hope, of the good people who 
clothe the legs of their tables, Mr. Daly has been kind 
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enough to see what he can do for Twelfth Night. ‘There 
is not very much, it is true, of the spirit which excised 
the mild pleasantries of the former play in the presenta- 
tion of the latter. When the clown wishes Viola a 
beard, she is allowed to say she is ‘ almost sick for one, 
thought not ‘I would not have it grow on my chin.’ 
And what if Sir Andrew Aguecheck be docked of a 
‘damn’? What would you? ‘Though, by the way, 
Mr. Daly does violence to his artistic instinct in 
this small matter to no purpose: since in these 
days Brixtonia is nothing if not advanced and 
Brixtonius is a devil of a fellow, and, in fact, our 
dress circles do not blush nearly so much as they do 
over yonder, The tutelage is shown in this case in 
the way of arrangement and interpolation. You are 
dodged to and fro, but with Shakespeare—(that impec- 
cable theatre-poet !)—that is an accustomed process. 
The Duke keeps a sort of Eastern state, and is amused 
with a rather ugly dance of damsels ; the scenery is 
elaborate; there is much, in fine, to destroy dramatic 


illusion. But we have been to the Lyceum and are 
patient. When, however, it comes to interpolating 


songs, to introducing a dark scene with Viola sleeping 
while they serenade her (very prettily too) with Who is 
Sylvia? an amiable critic might call it a friendly 
liberty, but a liberty still: where an unamiable one 
would roundly affirm that a comedy of Shakespeare is 
not a beastly German farce to be treated with this 
incredible freedom. 

And now for the players. T'welfth Night has three 
parts which have been made star parts in their time, 
and this should show that 7'welfth Night is not a star 
play. ‘That itis made a star play now is not the fault of 
Miss Rehan. Not once does she outrage the just per- 
spective of her part, not once does she display an atom 
of the player’s greed. Itis not her fault that she is 
badly supported ; but with a quite insignificant Orsino 
and a well-conceived but inoffensive Olivia, how can 
Viola be other thana star? ‘There is so much charm 
in her unflagging, yet unobtrusive 
an alertness, so truthful a masculine assumption, 
such gallantry and regulated courtesy, that it is 
hard to have to criticise her. But there is a 
fault—one exceeding difficult to avoid save by a great 
actress, 


playing, so 


Viola is comedy, romantic comedy if you 
will, but comedy : and Miss Rehan’s comedy wavers— 
even wobbles—just the least bit in the world. When 
she understands that Olivia loves her, it is merely 
delightful ; when she hints her passion for the Duke 
the shade of delicacy in it is exact: in the en- 
counter with the Knights it is led by evil association to 
border overmuch on farce, and there are, on the other 
hand, moments when it is quite merged in romance. 
An exceeding difficult part, her Viola is admirably 
played, with only just room for perfection to be 
afterwards achieved. 

The broadly comic scenes, some of the very best in 
all Shakespeare, are grievously disappointing. ‘The 
rich, riotous, broad-bottomed gusto of Sir Toby 
is turned by Mr. James Lewis, who, moreover, slurs 
more than one point, into rather shrill and wooden 
farce, The part of Sir Andrew Aguecheek was 
good enough for Buckstone, and is a great deal 
too good for Mr. Herbert Gresham. 'The Malvolio is 
painfully painstaking, and the Clown, albeit merry and 
with a tuneful voice, has nothing of the quaintness of 
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Shakespeare’s. The best of these parts is the Maria 
of Miss Lewis, gay and vigorous, too vigorous now and 
then, but always in the right vein, the broadly comic 
vein as distinguished from the merely farcical. ‘hat 
the unconscious funniness of the priest, in his silently 
and solemnly reverent passage across the stage, took 
one’s sense of humour is perhaps an indication of 
deficiency elsewhere. But one would forgive a greater 
fault for Miss Rehan’s Viola, and one is obliged to Mr. 
Daly: confessing the while that his interpolations, 
an impertinent interruption te a delightful comedy, are 
immensely popular, 


MAJOR AND MINISTER 


IR HENRY LOCH’S announcement that hope 
can no longer be entertained for Major Wilson and 
his party does but translate an inevitable conclusion 
into words. From the first the rumours of their safety 
depended upon native intelligencers, and the nigger is 
only too apt to shape his narrative in accordance with 
his listener's longings. It seems like enough that the 
gallant patrol gained a temporary advantage, only to 
be overwhelmed by sheer numbers. Again, the story 
that a remnant had escaped towards Hartley Hill 
may not be an absolute invention. But, had the 
fight been made good, there must have been 
news ere this; and the presumption is that 
the retreat did not go very far. Moreover, Lobengula’s 
movements are not those of one in front of a victorious 
enemy. If we accept the statement that he has headed 
towards the Zambesi, we must also believe that he is 
accompanied by two thousand braves, who could well 
have rendered account of poor Wilson's thirty-eight. 
The preparation of the Barots¢ King to bar the river 
affords a certain corroboration of the report. Yet 
a subsequent telegram conveys that the Matabele 
is massing his impis in the neighbourhood of Inyati, 
where, moreover, fifteen of the Bechuanaland Police 
have—it is said—been slain. Accordingly, there ob- 
tains a strong presumption that a recrudescence of 
hostilities has followed upon the massacre of Wilson’s 
patrol. ‘The rising of the Shangani has done more for 
Lobengula than the spears of his best braves, and he 
has gained a substantial respite from vanquishment. 
No doubt the British garrisons will be able to hold 
their own—that of Inyati is still over thirty strong ; 
but the final blow must be deferred until the ceasing 
of the rains. 

The situation in Matabeleland inevitably detracts 
somewhat from Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s performance at Cape 
Town. Of course the subjugation of the country is but 
a question of events; but the plain fact remains that, 
until Lobengula has ‘come in, or the Barotsé have ac- 
counted for him, that district ‘the size of France’ 
cannot be reckoned ours. Besides, the Cape Premier's 
utterances are to seek in other respects than an unwise 
forecasting of possibilities. It must be allowed that no 
man has been more frequently misinterpreted than this 
exuberant rhetorician: indeed, his turn for startling evi- 
dently fills his reporters with a jealous emulation. ‘Thus, 
not long ago he stood convicted of a most amazing 
tirade against the flag; and then in came The Argus, 
and therewith a version in exactly the opposite sense. 
Still, unless Mr. Rhodes has been most grievously 
maligned, he takes credit to the Company's con- 
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tingent at the expense of the Bechuanaland Police, and 
he thunders against the Imperial Government for 
scheming to ‘dictate a settlement, under compulsion 
of Mr. Labouchere. Now the first assumption is most 
ungenerous, not only to the Gould-Adams column, but 
still more to the poor fellows lying dead at Inyati. The 
second comprises an astounding error in tactics, since it 
actually implies that Mr. Labouchere is a person of con- 
quence. Surely Mr. Rhodes must be aware that, so far 
from imposing their terms on the Cabinet, Lobengula’ 
allies have been openly set at defiance by Mr. Buxton * 
Moreover, that Under-Secretary has declared in the 
plainest of speech that the Company's claim shall have 
due attention, and his straightforward pronouncements 
should have completely wiped out the effects of Lord 
Ripon’s earlier indiscretions. Accordingly, that flourish 
about ‘the unfairness to those who have shed their 
blood in the conquest,’ and the destruction of ‘the 
South African ideal” is positively mischievous, It gives 
a certain weight to the random slanderings of Mr. 
Labouchere, and even staggers Mr. Rhodes’s well wishers 
at home here in Britain. 

It is true that too much importance must not attach 
to the sayings of a politician essentially given to talk at 
large. Mr. Rhodes comes fresh from upbraiding Khama 
for cowardice: he may consider a threat or two not 
wasted upon Lord Ripon. And had the Marquis 
needed persuasion, the discipline might have proved salu- 
tary enough ; but preachments to the converted savour 
of impertinence, especially in the case of one of Her 
Majesty's Secretaries of State. Again, the Cape Premier 
had his audience to consider both at the presenta- 
tion of the address and at Saturday’s banquet. 
Among those present was Mr. Hofmeyr, the ‘ boss’ of 
that Afrikander Bund which keeps Mr. Rhodes in office. 
The opportunity for electioneering could scarce be 
passed over : yet why was the orator so silly as to style 
Matabeleland a reversion of Cape Colony? Even 
Dutch farmers should know that the Company is Im- 
perial British before it is South African. They certainly 
had no hand in its constitution, and they subscribed 
precious little of its capital. Mr. Rhodes, however, 
was not content with playing thus flagrantly to 
the gallery: he even indulged in allusions to 
his duty as First Minister of the Crown and 
his determination to fight the cause on constitutional 
lines. He must have credited his hosts with the 
densest ignorance; for it should be plain to the 
meanest intelligence that in this business the Cape 
Government has no more status than the South Austra- 
lian. By all means let us express our gratitude to Mr. 
Rhodes for saving the Imperial Exchequer a very sub- 
stantial outlay; and let him be rewarded by the 
administration of the territory. Also, if the rankest 
Afrikander desires to take up a farm, none shall oppose 
his advent. But one thing is certain: Matabeleland 
must not be staked in as a close borough for Mr. 
Rhodes’s constituents: it must be thrown wide open 
to us all. 

It is to note that Mr. Rhodes, by striving to make 
the two positions of Premier and Director serve a 
common end, raised a serious doubt how far they are 
compatible. Let us hope that he is suffering from a 
passing exaltation, and that, his ends achieved, his 
true dignity will recover. Meanwhile, his heroics 
must be censured as singularly indiscreet : so indiscreet, 
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indeed, as to be calculated to inspire his countrymen 
with downright mistrust of him. Always supposing the 
summaries to be faithful ! 


THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY 


HERE has been one parallel, unless Plutarch’s 

‘Timoleon be compact of fables, to the magnificent 
satisfaction of Maurus Jokai. But since the beginning 
of heroes and of nations there can hardly have been 
another. Jokai has lived the life of his country for 
sixty-nine years with utter fulness of understanding, 
sympathy, and strenuous keenness of endeavour. He 
has known his country and loved it; to-day his country 
knows and loves him. It is not the novelist nor 
the dramatist, nor the revolutionary, nor the politician, 
nor the dignified gentleman that Hungarians have this 
week united to honour. It is the whole Hungarian. He 
gathers together in his life and work all the threads 
out of which Fate spins the history of a nation. He 
agonised with Ifungary in the times of her agony ; he 
rose to the surface again with her slow rehabilitation 
and final triumph. And the Royal House that would 
have shot him for a rebel in “48, honours him in “95 as 
the most shining jewel of the Apostolic Crown. He 
has raised the Magyar tongue above the level of lin- 
guistic small-change; he has been spokesman of the 
nation to the world; he has founded not a school of 
writers but a literature. In Mngland, when we review 
the artists of the world we may rank him where we will; 
to Hungary he is himself the artist of the world. As 
dramatist he has caught the affections of the ground- 
lings not merely from the stage, but by the romance of 
a rich and devoted love. He has grappled himself to 
the national politics by a parliamentary life, pure, 
honourable and loftily free from the small virtues of the 
partisan. He has drawn to himself the love of all his 
fellows by a private character of singular generosity and 
grace and dignity. In one word, he has spoken clearer 
in thename of Hungary than any of his fellows and he 
has spoken of that which he knew more intimately than 
any man in the world. 

To be this would of itself be a fortune that a man 
might pray for night and morning and not obtain. 
But Jokai has had in this celebration the added happi- 
ness of a universality of appreciation. Imagination 
could not easily frame a more triumphant pulsation of 
national unity—a revel from which a nation rises up 
braced and invigorated to face all the vicissitudes of its 
hidden future. It is less the character of the 
man whom all delight to honour, than — the 
very fact that there is a man or thing in 
the world that all are able to honour together. 
But here the sentiment and the man were aptly 
mated. Consequently, the homage in the Redontensaal 
at Pesth was such a sight as Europe is not likely 
to see till there comes a people with as romantic 
a half-century behind it as Hungary has, together with 
as representative a type as Jokai. He stood up, says 
an account, like a monarch able to give more than 
he received. ‘That indeed he is. ‘There was not one 
man there in whose making he had had no part. He 
received the respectful felicitations of the Empire 
against which he was a rebel, and with which he 
has had the perception and the courage to recon- 
cile himself. The Ministers, the Academy of 
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Sciences, the Burgomaster of the capital, the press 
not only of Hungary but of Vienna, the women and 
children and young men of Hungary came all with 
their frankincense and myrrh to do him reverence. 
And to each he could address himself with the security 
of greatness in the appropriate language of under- 
standing. 

Indeed, it was a very great spectacle, and very 
touching. It could be seen nowhere but among a 
people vigorously conscious of the young blood in its 
veins. Yet the sympathies still dwell most tenderly on 
the central figure : the old man standing up straight to 
talk to a whole people of his children with the proudest 
pride it is given to any man to feel: the consciousness 
that he honours them because they are great, and that 
they are great because he made them so. 


THE BLACK YEAR 
es fame and the face of "93 are already black and 


black enough; but the Board of ‘Trade has 
collected and published those annual ‘ accounts relating 
to 'T'rade and Navigation, and they make them blacker 
still. Hitherto, when trade was bad, the Optimist 
could always point to a growing import, and remark 
that we couldn't be so hopeless as all that, for look 
at the way we were buying! He cannot do that 
now, for import and export both have suffered 
damnably. In the first there is a falling of (in 
rouna numbers) of 4£19,000,000 on a_ trade of 
£424,000,000, in the second one of £8,500,000 on a 
trade of £227,000,000 ; and these figures represent a 
very serious shrinkage. ‘The New Economists, who 
scorn the notion that a Labour Tyranny would halter 
enterprise and banish trade, will find it hard to test 
the details of the sum, and avoid the conclusion that, 
making every allowance for the Depression Cycle 
theory, the Labour Wars of ‘93 have been nothing 
less than national disasters. One of the most striking 
items is the decrease in our import of raw material 
for textiles—which amounts to nearly a seventh of the 
total: the import fell, that is, from 077,600,000 in “92 
to £68,000,000 in “93. Looking closely into the matter, 
and asking what was the most notable strike in this 
branch of industry, we are confronted, in respect of cotton, 
with these figures—for “91, ‘92, and °93 respectively : 
£46,000,000, £37,900,000, and £30,700,000, We find, 
that is, that we are declining in cotton at the rate of 
some six or seven millions a year. How long shall we be 
in a position to do so? ‘The misery wrought round 
Manchester last year by the obstinacy of the mill hands 
excited universal compassion ; but even the Philanthro- 
pist can scarce reflect with patience on the fact that in 
his way and degree he helped to damage a great industry 
and to contract (perhaps permanently) the opportunity 
of a whole class for earning wages. As for the Labour 
Leaders—but to know them is to despair of British 
trade, and no more need be said of them now. 

We have taken cotton solely because the strike in 
the cotton trade is best remembered. But, with the 
exception of silk, which have an increase of half a 
million, all the other textiles have a like unhappy ten- 
dency. V'lax, hemp, jute, wool, everything needed to 
keep our spindles going, were bought last year in much 
less than the normal quantities. And, of course, the 
Exports ‘lable corresponds : we bought less raw material 
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and sold Jess manufactured stuff. Exported yarns and 
textiles fell away to the tune of £3,500,000, while 
manufactured metals show a shrinkage of over 
£2,000,000, The question as to who it is that suffers 
is of supreme importance, and to some extent it is an- 
swered by the Board of Trade. It is not the Capitalist, 
unless in very exceptional circumstances: he may have 
to do with fewer servants and to cut off some of his 
luxuries ; that is all. Somebody, however, has to starve ; 
and that somebody has done so to considerable purpose. 
Major Craigie’s statistics go to show that our farmers 
have had fewer sheep and oxen for the butcher, have 
sent less corn to the mill ; so that if less has been taken 
from abroad, it is obvious that less must have been eaten 
athome. Now, itis a fact thatwe have reduced our bill 
for foreign foods by a matter of eight or nine millions 
(Messrs. Weddell, in their review of the frozen meat 
trade, attribute the badness of the year in a large 
measure to the Coal Strike); and, but for a steady 
advance in frozen mutton, the totals would look still 
worse than they do. Is it not terribly significant 
that, with a growing population, we imported less 
bread-stuffs in “93 than we did in 92? On living meat 
there is a shrinkage of over £3,000,000, with one 
of £4,700,000 on fire, foods, and drinks. The inference 
is obvious. ‘There were more of us, and there was less 
for us to eat. As hard a piece of news, we take it, as 
ever Britain had to face. 

It means, indeed, that a little more of the Labour 
Leaders, and there is an end of British trade. Nor 
could all the New Economists together make it mean 
anything else. 


THE POPE READS A LESSON 


MUHAT a wise man should be under the necessity of 
giving good and prudent counsel to his fellow- 
creatures in circumstances which apply precisely to him- 
self, and that he should fail to apprehend the necessity 
of following the advice for his own part, is at this time 
of day one of the least surprising of all the comedies of 
human nature. It is the old playwright serving up one 
of his most obvious and conventional plots. One 
guesses each ‘situation, and can almost finish the 
‘ lines” of every actor. Yet although the play is old 
enough, it is interesting to observe that so wily a rheto- 
rician and so demure a diplomatist as Leo XIII. has 
been called upon by this inexorable human nature 
to play the chief part in a drama honoured by 
the interpretations of so many distinguished actors. 
The Pontiff, then, has a personal interest, for many 
reasons, in France. France has ever been understood to 
be the eldest daughter of his very old Church; often, 
it is true, a Goneril towards a somewhat decrepit 
parent ; yet the oldest daughter ; and it has been well 
for the Popes to do a great deal for the assurance of 
even a languid loyalty. But France has been much 
torn by dissension ; the struggle of the Legitimists 
has ceased even to have the poor value of a forlorn hope ; 
the hopes of the Imperialists are frustrated ; and 
if a country would seek for strength and protection 
against Anarchy, it is easy to see that the sole assur- 
ance lies in a solid unanimity and a general agreement, 
at least upon the form of Government. Shrewd in his 
perception of this fact, Leo XIII. has at last spoken to 
the warring, discontented, aimless Catholics of Trance 
in no uncertain language. He has practically ceased 
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to entreat : he comimands. By such a course he earns 
the gratitude of the Republic; while his great autho- 
rity protects him against any risk of disloyalty on the 
part of the subjects to whom he has offered his 
warning. 

So far the wisdom of this Spiritual Sovereign is shown 
to be eminently diplomatic, calculated to bring sheaves 
of glory to the Papal Throne. 'The advice is so sound, 
so unanswerable! It is just as well, however, that there 
is no rival to the spiritual claims of the Papacy, whose 
habitation, let us say, lies in Paris: a rival, one 
may suppose, whose temporal claims have been 
shattered by the cautious and admirable advice 
of the Pope of Rome. Such a rival might well 
hasten to point out certain analogies in the Italian 
situation. In Italy also there is a warring of parties. 
There are those who clamour for a Moderate Republic ; 
there are the adherents of the present Monarchical 
form cf Government; there is that violent and in- 
satiable party, led by Adriano Lemmi and _his 
colleagues ; and finally, there is the party that may 
be regarded as Legitimist, whose representative is 
Leo XIII. himself. Consider, now, the neat retort in 
the mouth of the possible French rival. What more 
sensible method of showing effectual resistance to the 
forces of Radicalism and Anarchy that are pressing 
round the very heart of Italy than a common 
union under the form of Government which is by 
way of ruling that unhappy land? It is useless to urge 
that the kingdom of the Popes was wrested from them 
unconstitutionally : so was wrested from the French 
kings their kingdom of France. ‘The Pope’s plea with 
French Catholics is justified by opportunism, and by 
that alone: his Holiness himself confessed it. How 
doubly important, then, is the same plea when 
applied to his own situation! Under present cir- 
cumstances he stands a perpetual menace to the 
peace of Italy; and heaven knows with how little 
likelihood of ever attaining the ambitions for which he 
so continually clamours. 

Here then is the situation as it meets the imprisoned 
Pontiff at the moment. Looking abroad as his duty is, 
he perceives in France a condition of things which is 
even less deplorable than the closely analogical condi- 
tion of things in Italy. It is with a wisdom and a 
tactfulness which are altogether admirable that he 
warns French Catholics of the damnation to which their 
dissensions are bound to conduct their country. Yet, in 
truth, is it not a sad and even a pathetic fact that his 
Holiness, so wisely judging abroad, must perforce 
gather round his consecrated figure, all the dim mists 
of religious (and cruel) tradition when he turns to 
the contemplation of the state of Italy’ He will not 
see, perhaps he cannot see, that what is excellent for 
France, is excellent also for his own country, that him- 
self is only a temporal detail, and that himself and the 
Comte de Paris and Don Carlos must all renounce, if re- 
nunciation be the duty of one. For where can there be 
a logical difference, save such a difference as tells rather 
in favour of the French Prince ? Yet is there no French 
rival to dictate a French Encyclical to the Roman Pope, 
and we fear that the very position of a Pontiff shuts the 
doors against his possible possession of a sense of 
humour. He is moreover a Christian man, and desires 
much power. So that the chances of his reading his 
own lesson appear very small indeed. 
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THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI 


ID Dirce come to me at once. Draw the awning 
closer ; this sun is intolerable. The butler wishes to 
know if he may have the key of the cellar? Of course he 
may not have the key of the cellar. He should well know 
by now that I never let any of the keys out of my keeping, 
I will tell him what wine we drink to-day at the proper 
time. It is so trying, do you not think, to have to train 
new servants? I never do it if I can by any means get 
quit of it. Almost every one of my people has been born 
in the family. It makes things go so much better ; then 
they know the ways of the house. Philo, you must keep 
the farm slaves to a long day’s work this evening, and 
take care they do not shirk. I am so afraid the weather 
may break, Did you notice the wheat as you came along 
the road? If we get it in safely this will be the best 
harvest since the year after my husband died, I use 
nothing but our own corn here ; no foreign flour ever has 
lain in my bins. Dirce, see that after the maidens are 
done in the field they are set to spinning. They are 
always letting the work slip through their fingers these 
hot days. I shall spin with them for an hour in the 
evening as usual. In half an hour [ shall be ready to go 
through the accounts. That will do. 

You see how much there is to manage even in a little 
shanty like this. When my husband was alive, of course 
there was very much more. 1 can assure you, my good 
sir, that you have no conception how much work there is 
to be done in a large house in Rome. We used to have 
the place in the Quirinal that Lucullus rents now. Then 
in the summer I| lived a great deal at our villa near Tibur. 
Of course, I need not say that when Gracchus was on 
foreign service I always tried to be at his side; I think 
that is the true place for a wife. But when the children 
were young it was much better for them to be in Italy than 
tumbling about all day with a rout of provinicial gutter 
snipes. I feelso keenly that if mothers would but take care 
what companionship their children fall upon, Rome would be 


a cleaner town to-day than I fear it is. I disapprove of 


fosterage altogether ; I nursed all my children myself, as a 
true mother should. Thirteen I bore—twelve boys and 
Sempronia—and I lost ten of them young, seven before 
they were weaned. Oh, yes, 1 assure you you have no 
conception what governing a large house means. Some 
days I was so busied I really was driven to give up my 
half hour with Ennius. 1 think you are a votary of 
our Ennius? Let me counsel you to give a certain time 
to him each day; I have done so forty years with the 
greatest profit. Of course, I need not tell you that I used 
to see Ennius very often when he was staying at my 
father’s house in Campania. How rich in noble thought 
he was, how fertile of divine phrases! Non cauponantes 
bellum—of course you know the passage by heart. Yet he 
never for a moment forgot himself or presumed—so 
different from the underbred men of letters of to-day ! 
Will you not shift your chair further back? I am so 
afraid you will feel this terrible sun. Yes, indeed, the 
things that had to be done at Tibur came crowding in so, 
one upon another, that I had to go days at a time without 
my Ennius, But through all the daily cares, I never, 
never missed my hour’s conversation with Tiberius and 
Gaius. I gave all my life up to them. I was resolved 
that none of my children should drop out of the Annals of 
Rome, if a mother’s love and training could do anything 
to fit them to play their parts with credit on this stage of 
life. Such was my endeavour, and the good gods heard 
me. Sempronia I married to the first man in Rome. 
But | do not speak so much of Sempronia, Indeed to 
speak to you quite frankly and in confidence, Sempronia 
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gave me too much anxiety. Even as a little girl I 
was driven to punish her—and you may estimate how 
it stung me—because she would ever be tumbling 
about my bosom in public. Then her behaviour to 
Scipio was not at all to my liking. All Rome knew they 
disagreed. I positively trembled with apprehension every 
time I saw a litter come into the courtyard; every day 
came anew story of some unbeseeming word that Sempronia 
—my daughter Sempronia—had flashed out at her husband. 
But of Tiberius and Gaius I need never blush to call my- 
self the mother. You know it is as the mother of the 
Gracchi I was always desirous to be known, and they tell me 
that sol am. Indeed, sir, 1 am proud of both my sons 
whatever they may say of them in the saloons of the City. 
At least I do not think they will deny that they were both 
honourable Roman gentlemen. Not one moment of their 
boyhood went by but I knew where they were, what they 
were doing, with whom. And nobly they repaid me. 
Never did they give me cause for one moment’s anxiety. 
They tell me—I know nothing of such doings—how 
terribly dissipated and corrupt our young men are growing. 
None can say that of Tiberius and Gaius. They were 
never mixed up in any scandal, They were never so much 
as accused of extortion. I had set my heart on their 
taking each office the first year the law allows, 
and they did so. They were both to be tribunes, and 
they were. Of course I must tell you without any affec- 
tation we Gracchi are Plebeian, and have only been for 
two generations a consular family. I myself, of course, 
Still, just 
then the tribunate was becoming very much better form 


was a Scipio—of the best people in Rome. 


—you will pardon me the slang phrasety ; a great many of 
the best young men went into it. Then every one said my 
I liked 
dear Tiberius best ; I was always afraid Gaius would strain 
himself when he declaimed so passionately. 


sons were the most eloquent orators in Rome. 


Do I deplore 
their death ? Sir, I should do shame to the bent of all my 
life if 1 did! I could have wished they had fallen on the 
field—Tiberius, you remember, won a garland at Carthage 
—and I could have wished they had not taken so strong a 
part—Gaius especially—against the Senate. Of course 
they were the only two of our people that had not been 
Senators for generations back. But I know nothing of 
politics ; I hold that a woman’s true sphere is the home. 
They may say what they like about my sons: I am proud 
to be pointed to as the Mother of the Gracchi. 

First of all, the kitchen. Six 
bushels of wheat flour; yes. What is this next? Two 
jars of olive oil broken yesterday ? 


Now, the accounts. 


By whom? Very 
well, then Chiron must be flogged. You had better bring 
up some more from the store-room ; I never like to run 
short of oil. ‘Tell Philo to be sure and remember to flog 


Chiron some time this afternoon. 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


T was the day after Christmas Day—when the multitu- 
dinous giblets of the World-Goose are served up 
piping hot in every respectable family circle. [rom the 
bow-window of my old rooms I watched the swag-bellied 
ratepayers (with the wives of their bosoms and_ the 
children of their loins) solemnly taking the air. And as 
they passed you could smell those giblets—a ghostly 
savour in the mind’s nostrils. By-and-by there came 
along (decidedly they ambled) ladies twain of a certain 
age; who to my unutterable surprise stopped and rang 
our door-bell. Presently the ‘Lean One’ (dry nurse by 
licence to our Alma Mater) opened to them, and I heard 
footsteps on the crooked staircase and a sound as of a 


woodpecker tapping at my bedroom door, The Lean 
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One sniffed vehemently, and they crossed the narrow 
landing. A moment later I was sitting in the sunshine of 
Miss Veal and Miss Omnibus had 
called. Tea was ordered. 

‘What an unexpected 
sure !’ 


a co-operative smile. 
-what a long expected plea- 


This fervently, as I furtively buttoned up my flannels 
If you would lunch at ease in an Oxford winter you must 
first get into flannels; afterwards light your pipe and you 
shall dream of roses and cricket-bats and country cousins 
and things. 

Miss V. | graciously|: ‘We came to Oxford to eat Fur- 
menty in Magdalen Hall; we are going to introduce it 
into our establishments next Term. After our interesting 
conversation last winter we thought it only our duty next 
time we were “up” [Miss O.; ‘He-hee!’] to call and 
see—if you had read Sordello.’ 

I had not, and please God I never will ; nevertheless, 
the ‘lie critical’ came on my lips readily enough: ‘ O, 
yes! It is a great book. 
leading me_ to 
subtlety 

Miss V.: ‘Ah! you have read Sordello. Mr. Spendlove 
(our Extension Lecturer, you know) in his nineteenth 
discourse on the * Growth of the British Melodrama,” had 


How can I thank you for 
the—colossal—bard, whose rugged 


] 





occasion to allude to the deceased poet; he said (if you 
know him, I need not say how thrillingly yet reverently ; 
his moustache is a splendid flame-like auburn): “ God 
made Mr. Browning a Fisher of sins; he trolls his lay and 


lo! 


he brings up from the ooze of the infinite heart of 
man some blue mysterious lobster-like sin, boils it in the 
massy iron alembie of his imagination, and exhibits it 
blushing scarlet for shame in the white light of his wife's 
morality.” 


heart. 


All my young ladies have learned that by 
Mr. Spendlove is, as you may imagine, a great 
success ; the Local Secretary told me that she saw with 
her own eyes a real Working- Man at his first lecture. You 
see he is so practical, He gives away buns with literary 
emblems and dates embossed on them at the end of each 
discourse, and that is a great attraction. Several of my 
pupils kept the buns with their other notes until the exa- 
mination was over ; and then we had a concert and gave 
them away to the poorer members of the audience.’ 

I: ‘An admirable plan for disseminating culture. But 
how is the doctor? Is the great scheme in working order 
yet, Miss Omnibus ?’ 

Miss O. [sorrowfully|: Do not speak of that man. I can 
but think of him as Mr. Browning’s Lost Leader. We 
two had thought out all the details: quotations were in 
hand for feather beds, Sloyd apparatus, and illuminated 
copies of the Nine Commandments (we had agreed to 
ignore the Seventh: you see our friend Mr. Wakley- 
Wilkinson had designed us a set of Art-Pyjamas) to be 
When we left Oxford he 
dodged us at the station ; two days after I received a note 


hung upon the dormitory walls, 


in the third person explaining that on second thoughts he 
found he accepted the Athanasian Creed, and therefore 
could not conscientiously—the hypocrite—entertain our 
proposals. I do believe he was afraid of that odious little 
boy we saw in your rooms. 

Miss Vea. (soothingly): ‘Be patient, my dear; and 
remember Mr. Stead’s kind offer. Meanwhile let us tell 
our friend all about our latest pedagogic experiment. But 
first, I must ask you if he intends to read for Honours in 
the New School of English Literature.’ 

I.: ‘1 am afraid, Miss Veal, that my college expects 
me to do something in Greats next summer, more’s the 
pity.’ 

Miss O.: ‘ How unfortunate! I myself had sooner read 
the last number of the Journal of Education than all the 
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works of that naughty Plato and that useless Aristotle. 
There are quite a number of young ladies in our respective 
establishments, who will proceed in due course to take 
Honours in the New School. We and Mr. Spendlove put 
our heads together, and soon invented a whole system of 
educational machinery for grounding them in the subject. 
An article on ‘ Literary Sloyd’ will appear next month in 
the Journal, if the dear editor can find room. (You see 
such a lot of his friends send him articles, and he is obliged 
to put them in, or else they wouldn’t buy the paper, and 
his circulation would go down.) The main idea of the new 
application of Sloyd principles is this; you have innumer- 
able bits of cardboard of various shapes (representing 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, and so on of different lengths), 
and you use them to build up imaginary sentences, clauses, 
chapters, and so forth. It is astonishing how soon you 
learn to build symmetrical artistic prose. Mr. Spendlove 
has a wonderful eye for this kind of work: he builds up 
the perorations for his lectures in class, and never uses 
more than a halfpenny worth of glue—such is the moral 
simplicity of his style.’ 

Miss V.: ‘The little ones have rosaries of coloured 
beads, on which they work out Mr. Spendlove’s “ Exercises 
in the Theory of Coloured Vowels.” ’ 

Miss O.: ‘Then there’s my new method of criticism— 
“ Quantitative Appreciation”. The percentage of a’s, b's, 
and so on to the end of the Alphabet in each author's 
works is found to six decimal places, and carefully entered 
in tables. By reference to these tables you are enabled 
to find out who wrote any given passage—and then you 
apply the proper epithets. One of my pupils solved the 
mystery of the authorship of the Leflers of Junius in this 
way.’ 

Miss V.: ‘ And we have a class for practical work which 
is a great success. 
intend to make novel-writing their profession are allowed 
to attend it. The members of the class are taught by Mr. 
Spendlove how to describe persons, places, and scenes. 
We have had eight series of tableaux vivants (illustrating 
the various brands of novel) ; and these form the subject 


Only those of our young ladies who 


of exercises in Literary sloyd. One of my littlest tots 
built a marvellous pasteboard description of the great 
scene in Mile. de Maupin. Of course we don’t let them 
use words in such a case; so that their morals are not 
impaired, and they can’t tell their parents what they’ve 
seen. 

Miss O.: ‘I suppose it would be a breach of confidence 
to tell our friend about the new School Mission.’ 

Miss V.: ‘ You will soon read all about Tanqueray Hall 
in the evening papers. (With some hesitation) By the 
way Mr. Waterfield, if you wouldn’t mind I should like to 
have a peep at your bedroom. We couldn't set out a 
young bachelor’s bedroom properly in the tableau I told 
you about just now.’ 

I was bewildered—drunk with wonder—a 
worm as it were in the presence of these ‘lang-nebbit’ 
pedagogues. Silence gave consent ; Miss Veal took some 
square object out of her reticule ; Miss Omnibus sipped 
her tea, and smiled graciously. But suddenly in burst 
Harding (a Cambridge friend, who also hung-out ‘ over the 
Bridge ’), with a look of abject terror on his broad face. 
Quoth he—not remarking the presence of Miss Omnibus— 
in ringing accents : ‘ Lord deliver us, Waterfield! I’d just 
come in, and looked into your bedder on the way, and 
there’s some sort of an old lady getting on the bed, and 
photographing ’ Here he caught sight of Omnibus, 
sipping her tea with the long-faced smile that comes of 
dropped eyelids and a pruner-and-prism arrangement of 
the lips, and ended, rather lamely, I thought, on the 
sweet word, ‘ Crockery !’ 


voiceless 
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THE CORPORATION OF CADIES 
W# ETHER golf preceded cadies, or cadies preceded 


golf, or whether the one is responsible for the 
existence of the other, or which is responsible for which, 
may probably have been already debated by the votaries 
of the game; for is there any problem—historical or 
constitutional, theoretical or practical—related however 
remotely to this much bewritten pastime that has not 
been ‘summered and wintered’? But, in any case, such 
problems need not engage our attention; and for the 
present purpose it is also unnecessary to touch on the 
question whether originally the signification of the term 
was opprobrious or honourable. All that you are now 
asked to believe is that a certain society of cadies did for 
some time exist unconnected with golf, or at least not 
specially associated with it. As a corporation, the cadies 
referred to were peculiar to Edinburgh, and their round 
of duties did not usually extend much beyond the radius 
of its streets. In the regulations for their government 
made by the magistrates of the city in 1714, they are 
defined as ‘the cadies, Errandmen, Newscryers, or 
Pamphlet-sellers, Though not previously under formal 
magisterial superintendence, they not improbably, like the 
followers of other trades, possessed some kind of incorpo- 
ration anterior to this, and at any rate this magisterial 
incorporation must be regarded as a recognition of the 
importance they had acquired as public functionaries, 
The special reason for the magisterial regulations seems 
to have been a kind of political riot, occurring in the same 
year, which is graphically described in a letter of a Mr. 
John Douglas to the Duke of Atholl: ‘ My lord, I must 
cause your Grace laugh at an encounter which happened 
this day on our streets betwixt the Earl of Rothes and our 
street hackney cadies. Your Grace will please remember 
that Rothes, Haddington, and the rest of the Squadrone 
got hats traced with white silver galoun, which they 
termed Hanoverian hats, so several other gentleman 
zealots followed the like example, and some put on an H 
in the cock. So this day all our street cadies’ (probably 
at the expense of some Jacobite gallant) ‘were vamped 
up in the like order; whereupon Rothes attacks one of 
the boys, asks him how he came to mock the nobility and 
gentry, to which the cadie replied that he might wear a 
Hanoverian hat as well as his lordship. Whereupon 
Rothes run after him upon the street, and, in the heat of 
the action, a stone overtook the cadie’s foot, that he fell ; 
Rothes went heels oer head over him, his wig and Hano- 
verian hat went to the dirt. However, he apprehended 
the cadie, beat him with his own hand most unmercifully, 
carried him before the magistrates and all the rest of the 
noble crew, where the offender was incarcerated in the 
guard. Immediately after down comes Sir T. Dalzell 
(not the General] madly drunk, equipped in his night- 
gown and cape, with slippers, to the Cross, and learning 
the fray that had happened with Rothes, he runs after 
every man that had a Hanoverian hat, so that for a quarter 
of an hour you would have seen nothing but the Hano- 
verian hats running and Sir T, Dalzell in his dress pursuing 
about our cross.’ 

As for the magisterial regulations, they were charac- 
terised by a practical sagacity not always conspicuous in 
municipal enactments. Their main feature was the in- 
corporation of the cadies, under certain rules, as a self- 
governing body, the magisterial superintendence being of 
a very indirect and almost nominal character, Their 
number was to be twenty or more as the magistrates 
might from time to time determine—public requirements 
being the main consideration ; and every one at his entry 
had to give caution to the value of £10 Scots for his 
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honesty and good behaviour, and to pay fourteen shillings 
and six pennies into the common box. For certain minor 
faults a fine of two shillings Scots was imposed, to be 
paid into the common box, and for theft or other heinous 
offences expulsion from the Society was decreed. As a 
uniform they wore a kind of apron. Various other 
regulations were enacted for their government—in- 
cluding, of course, regular attendance on the ordinances 
of the Kirk. But the main aim was to induce them to 
regulate one another’s conduct. They elected one of 
their own number, called the Constable of the Cadies, as 
superintendent, held monthly meetings for the trans- 
action of business, and at an annual meeting the money 
received from fines and from entrance fees was divided 
amongst them. 

The result was so satisfactory as to suggest that 
it might be to the public advantage were similar 
corporations attempted in the case of policemen, cab- 
men, and other functionaries of the streets. The 
esprul de corps thus created was exceptionally high ; and 
the ‘wretches that in rags lie upon the stairs and in 
the streets at night’ were ‘ often considerably trusted,’ 
and ‘seldom or never proved unfaithful.’ Their trust- 
worthiness, sagacity, efficiency, and even omniscience 
became proverbial. At almost any hour of the night 
a cadie was within call of any one that might require his 
services. They were a more efficient protection against 
crime than the modern policeman, and during their epoch 
robbery and housebreaking were unknown. It is the 
cadie that reports to Fergusson the poet the midnight 
colloquy between Planestanes and Causeway :— 

O’ Highland sentries nane were waukin 
To hear their cronies glibly taukin ; 

lor them this wonder might hae rotten 
An like night robb’ry been forgotten, 
Had na’ a cadie with his lanthorn, 

Been gleg enough to hear them bant’rin, 


Wha cam to me neist morning early 

To gie me tidings o’ this ferly. 
Besides light porterage, they discharged a large number 
of miscellaneous duties ‘at a very reasonable price.’ 
‘Whether,’ says Burt, ‘ you stand in need of a valet de place, 
a pimp, a thiefcatcher, or a bully, your best resource is to 
the fraternity of cadies.’ The cadie was essentially a man 
ofthe world and a strict observer of the maxim ‘to be 
all things to all men.’ He knew everything about every- 
body, and for a consideration was ready to give all who 
asked him the advantage of his knowledge, regarding his 
questioner as alone responsible for the use he made of it. 
Probably he would direct a stranger as readily to a brothel 
as toa kirk ; but this was official impartiality. 

The famous dinner and supper of the cadies (as such 
was described in Smollet’s Humphry Clinker and at ‘which 
lords and lairds and other gentle men, courtesans and 
cawdies mingled together as the slaves and their masters 
were in the time of the saturnalia of ancient Rome’) may 
possibly be in part the creation of the novelist’s fancy. But 
the proceedings are at least represented as conducted with 
strict forms of propriety, and they exemplify both the 
importance of the cadie as a public functionary and the 
catholicity of his views as such. 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 
i R, FREDERICK GREENWOOD’S Lover's Zexicon 


(London: Maemillan) is like a wedding—all gay 
decorum ; not a wedding made ignominious by trivialities, 
bridesmaids’ presents and the ladies’ papers, but a wed- 
ding in a gay, grave, and private world, which is not the 
world we are born into, The Bridegroom is type of 
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Christ and of the Sun; none the less should human bridal 
be quite fitly a little festival fit for girls; and, playing 
with his subject without a moment of solemnity, Mr. 
Greenwood is aware that ‘ significant ’ things—as a master 
has said—are not necessarily ‘serious, and cannot, with- 
out corruption, be dull. But contemporary life, being 
showy and dull at once, has made its marriages vulgar 
to the delicate—has almost made marriage vulgar to the 
vulgar. One wishes that marriages could be done in 
secret. Odes for State occasions being what they are, the 
more conspicuous are the world’s vain bridals the more 
vulgar ; until the last remnants of human dignity may be 
believed to be in the unpublished—and above all, above 
all, above all, the unsung—weddings of the poor. 

Mr. Greenwood’s charming book is an alien guest in 
the book-market just growing full of stories in the present 
tense with the ‘female animal’ for their heroine. The 
writer of these always forgets to make her definition— 
such as it is—efficient by the word ‘human. The 
omission is quite characteristic of the narrative present 
tense of story-telling. The narrative present goes on with 
the impetus of helplessness, a stumble rather than a 
progress, its swiftness being but another threat of a fall 
upon the face. And precipitation that sends a story 
slipping along by no more responsible movement than this 
is the precipitation that lets definitions go loose, go wide, 
go vague, go free of essentials. Moreover, with all this 
is an imagination which, having invented a woman with 
day-dreams, can find nothing choicer, sweeter, or wilder 
to put into them than the successes of the music-hall. It 
is quite necessary to review these books a little in review- 
ing the Lover’s Lexicon. They help to define it. It is all 
controlled, its wit is defined, its thoughts are obedient ; 
not one of them is sought for in a painful scarcity. 

Mr. Greenwood’s lovers are English-conventional, very 
young, well kept, early married. A wife ‘with boys and 
girls about her’ is ‘ wide-girdled, and has no more com- 
plicated memories than those of some undeclared ‘ first 
first-love of all’ laid away in lavender. But when all the 
praise of troth-plighting is said, the prospect of troth- 


keeping would be none the less honest for the promise of 


a later and older grace. One does not welcome even in 
the wittiest literature a ménage wide-girdled, and not 
improbably calling one another Papa and Mamma, No, 
it is not charming. There should be a middle-aged wed- 
lock with a gayer grace. It was so once, and the modern 
woman shows herself capable of the enterprise of a 
restoration. She has the qualities of her defects ; she is, 
for instance, taller and slenderer, and better versed in 
dress than was her mother. It is certain that she grows 
old later, and grows old more in the delicate and concave 
direction than in the convex. She is, indeed, the less reluc- 
tant to confess years that do not prevent her from walking 
in admiration, erect, poetic according to her age, with her 
coiffure in fashion. The middle age that appears by mere 
glimpses in the Lover's Lexicon has something to answer 
for; it is desperately unattractive. Its own peculiar form 
of commonplace was invented early in the present century, 
It has an inevitable connection with the art of Landseer, 
with Brussels carpets, and short gloves. To make bad 
prose of marriage is as mischievous as to make bad poetry 
of duty-less life. Needless to say, there is no bad prose 
in Mr. Greenwood’s ethics, and there is nothing but good 
prose in his style. He writes graciously and gaily of 
everything; but his allusions to the wide-girdled are 
perilous. He comes near danger also in touching the 
wedding ceremony—the bridesmaids and the best man— 
as has already been said. 

The lexicon form is chosen, with simple but satisfactory 
art, in order to surprise by the antithesis of order and 
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fancy, which is also the ethical intention of the volume. 
Our town is occupied in little else than either telling or 
hearing the same thing. And the same thing has in- 
cluded, for two or three years past, something against the 
‘bourgeois, something about the middle classes, the 
female animal, and ‘ mysteries’ out of which little heart is 
to be plucked. The multitudinous writer, having in per- 
fection the defects of his—no, the defects of other people’s 
—qualities, is apt to weary us with the common fear of 
being common. But Mr. Greenwood, with no such fear, 
has his own place and keeps it by that rare force—the 
force of being unmoved. His distinction remains faithful 
to him, as he to himself. His is the incomparable con- 
spicuousness of constancy. 

Perhaps it is not easy—in London—to picture precisely 
the Bachelor and Maid for whom Mr, Greenwood writes 
(she should be ‘ buxom,’ and he is no more experienced 
than a lover in a drawing by Stothard). But if a little 
uncertain in mere aspect, Bachelor and Maid conceived by 
Mr. Greenwood are at all events a man of honour and a 
woman of feeling. Auice MEYNELL. 


PROPOSAL FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING 


he must be matter of admiration to the judicious ob- 
server that the many projects which are put upon 
the town for the amelioration of the condition of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, have as yet included no 
measure of relief for gentlemen of letters. This extra- 
ordinary circumstance must (I conceive) be attributed to 
the jealousy of the booksellers and the editors of public 
prints, whose interest it is to keep those gentlemen in a 
condition of submissive penury. For the present is an 
Age of Projects, and it is not to be doubted that, had it 
not been for this blighting and untoward fact, the town 
would have been favoured with many notable schemes for 
improving the condition of the learned in these kingdoms. 
It may, I submit, be assumed with a great degree of cer- 
tainty that if it were not for the unprincipled machinations 
of a Bookselling Capitalist Ring, Grub Street would not 
have been left behind by the other professions in the 
number or the ingenuity of its projects for advancement. 
Some of the far-seeing of my acquaintances are disposed to 
attribute the supineness of Mr. Walter Besant and the 
Society of Authors in this matter to these same machina- 
tions. And, indeed, it is difficult otherwise to explain the 
untoward silence of the most ingenious and prolific section 
of the town. 

Mr. Thomas Mann was permitted to explain to a Royal 
Commission, at great length and with many appropriate 
flowers of rhetoric, a very pretty scheme for the Munici- 
palisation of the Docks. This was printed at the public 
charges (as indeed was very proper) and distributed through 
the length and breadth of the land. 
as all the world knows, is a scheme for the advancement 
of manual 


Mr. Mann’s scheme, 
Jabour. More recently a very respectable 
Apothecary has been permitted to demonstrate, in the 
public press, the great advantage that would follow from 
the State endowment of the medical profession. There 
were, he represented, many estimable practitioners who, 
though willing to practise the healing art, were yet 
altogether without patients. There were also, he stated, 


a large number of patients unable to pay for medical 
Hospitals and poor-law infirmaries afford some 
relief to this class; but many doctors, who wish to 
physic, are still without subject-matter—to the great im- 
poverishment of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
straight to the root of the matter. 
proposed that every medical 


advice. 


The ingenious 
projector went 
He 


practitioner shall 
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be endowed with a competency on condition that he 
shall physic, gratuitously and ‘willy nilly,’ the poorer 
classes. There can be no doubt that if his project were 
carried into effect, there would result a considerable 
alteration in the bills of mortality and a very great ease- 
ment to the medical profession. 

Now, it appears to me to be very oppressive that, while 
liberal measures of this character can be proposed and 
published, sometimes at the public charges, and without 
interference from the chicane of the Bookselling Interest, 
the mouths of the learned should be closed in a matter thus 
nearly affecting their own health and happiness. The 
literary world will therefore welcome, I am sure, the 
publication of my proposals. I dare not assert that they 
are the best of all possible ones. I am happy to say that 
I have no knowledge of the sordid details of trade, but 
my scheme is based on the principles of eternal justice 
and the New Political Economy, and I feel sure that if it is 
taken up by the vast commercial experience which is at 
the disposal of Mr. Walter Besant and the Society of 
Authors, they will very easily add to it such practical 
touches as it lacks, 

According to the best computation which I can make, 
not more than one per cent. of the population are buyers 
of books. The evil estate of the Makers of Books is 
therefore much more aggravated and unjust than that of 
the Apothecaries. The disease of wishing to read is com- 
paratively rare, while gout, stone, palsy, and many forms 
of colic are still happily of frequent occurrence. While, 
then, the demand for books is infinitesimal, the supply of 
literary workers is practically unlimited. From information 
collected for me by Booksellers and Editors of my acquaint- 
ance, I cannot, on the most moderate computation, conclude 
that less than 97 per cent. of the population are in the 
habit of offering matter for acceptance to the Booksellers 
and the public press. Now, it is obvious that in proposing 
schemes for the relief of 97 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
this country, one is offering at a very large measure of 
philanthropy; and this is a thought that has always 
encouraged me in the prosecution of my arduous task. 

Eminent political philosophers, among whom we must 
number Mr. John Burns, Mr. Alderman Tillett, sundry 
less known professors from Oxford and Cambridge, and (if 
he has not abandoned the tub of the political philosopher 
for the robe of the theologian) Mr. Thomas Mann,’ have 
argued that Labour is the cause and origin of all Value, 
and that the more a man labours at a thing the more 
valuable it becomes. I conceive, therefore, that there 
must be something very wrong with the state of Society, 
when the labour of 97 per cent. of the people is entirely 
insufficient to earn them a living wage. Here, therefore, 
is a matter calling urgently for reform. The demand is 
very small, the supply is very great. How is this scandal 
to be removed? I put aside, as unsuitable to the general 
enthusiasm of the times, the suggestion that 47 per cent, 
of the population should be deprived of the benefit of 
pen, ink, and paper, It remains to consider if we can 
increase the demand for books and printed matter, 

It would, I fear, savour somewhat of arbitrary power if 
it were enacted that every man, as a condition of being 
printed, should be a consumer (not, of course, as a butter- 
man or tier-up of parcels, but as a literary student) of a 
certain quantity of printed matter, This suggestion, 
though it would be oceasion for a vast amount of labour, 


[1 See daily papers for report that this gentleman is—or was—about to 
take holy orders in the Church of England. Some censure may be be- 
stowed on the parenthesis on the ground that ‘tub’ is the traditiona] 
property of the orator. Frankly I admit the objection, but I am fairly 
gravelled to know to what domestic utensil the stock-in-trade of the poli- 
tical philosopher may be most aptly compared. Also, a literary gentle- 
man, even in a serious treatise of this kind, is not to be curtailed of his full 


complement of metaphor ; so I trust the phrase may pass.—A. B, | 
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and therefore for a great creation of valuable product, has 
been dismissed as being for the present somewhat too 
revolutionary. The principles of political economy must 
be tempered by the principles of justice, as taught by the 
Rev. Canon Scott Holland. My plan is less sweeping, if 
more searching. It is, briefly, this : 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson, Ouida, Lewis Morris, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, Mr. Huxley (who, as he is just bringing out a 
new edition to his works, might the more readily agree to 
my proposal), Mr. Anstey, Mr. Pinero, Mr, Clement Scott, 
Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr, Herbert 
Spencer, and very many other eminent writers (their 
names may be filled in as the reader pleases) have occupied 
the public ear for long, and have earned themselves far 
more than a living wage. What, therefore could be fairer ; 
what more in accordance with the philanthropic temper of 
the time; than to demand that, for a season at least— 
or, still better, for all time—these favourite authors should 
be silent? I do not see what possible objection can be 
raised. It is every day argued, with great applause, that 
by curtailing the labours of those who are working and 
who are willing to work, a great deal of employment would 


be made for that large and estimable class which no em- 
_ ployer is willing to hire. Mutatis mutandis, here is a parallel 


case. By the removal of these eminent authors from the 
market, the deadly nature of competition would be miti- 
gated ; room would be made for a very deserving and 
aspiring multitude of persons; and the approach of the 
Millennium would be visibly advanced. 

But (it will be argued) a difficulty remains to overcome. 
Who is to pay for the labour of the newly emancipated ? 
The objection sounds pertinent enough, I admit ; but it will 
give little pause to those who have mastered the essential 
principles of modern political philosophy. We have ad- 
justed the equity of this matter by the aid of Canon Scott 
Holland. Let us return for our finance to the economist. 
Labour is the creator of all wealth. We have provided 
for a constant supply of literature. The candid reader is 
invited to consider how stupendous will be the labour of 
reading that literature. Here, surely, is a mine which 
will enrich the people of this kingdom beyond the dreams 
of avarice? I am well aware that here I am handling a 
somewhat delicate matter. It is desirable that, for the 
enrichment of the nation, this reading shall be made the 
occasion of the greatest possible amount of labour. In 
finding a reader, therefore, for the sermons, hereafter to 
be published, of the Rev. Thomas Mann, it would not be 
wise to commit this matter to Mr. Huxley, who, especially 
in later years, has shown some taste for theological dispu- 
tation. A more stupendous amount of labour would be 
created if Mr. Swinburne (shall I say?) were chosen for 
this honourable, though to him arduous office. To avoid 
offence, it may be well in suggesting employment for 
Mr. Huxley to take a purely hypothetical case. Mr. Grant 
Allen has, I believe, informed the public that but for 
certain untoward circumstances he could write a book 
that would cause flutter in 
parlours, Again, the indefatigable Mr. Stead is preparing 
Now, if 
the removal of the authors above named were to make 
the demand for Mr. Allen’s work so imperative that he 
could no longer refuse to oblige an expectant public; and 
if the suppression of Zhe Times and The Scotsman would 
create an opening for the paper of Mr. Stead’s vision, how 
enormously the wealth of the community would be increased 
by the labour of a man like Mr. Huxley, if some benefi- 
cent pressure might compel him to be a reader of these 
publications! Or, to take another hypothesis: both Mr. 
Huxley and Mr. Swinburne have unhappily seen fit, the 
one to write against the theology, the other to sing 


a considerable suburban 


to publish a paper on a wholly novel principle. 
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against the politics, of the greatest and oldest statesman 
of the time. It will not, in the circles most thoroughly 
saturated with philanthropy, be held the worst part of my 
project that it would provide more useful employment for 
the misguided zeal of those distinguished persons. Indeed, 
it is much to be feared that, until some such measure be 
adopted, all literary and scientific men of their (or similar) 
status will continue to write against this illustrious man 
and all his works. 

My scheme is now unfolded. I have provided for the 
continuous employment of writing and reading workers, 
and, to take our hypothetical case, I submit that the 
labour of Mr. Mann in making sermons would be very 
appropriately rewarded by a draft on the value created 
by the labour of Mr. Swinburne in reading them. This 
solution of one of the most difficult problems of our time 
I submit with some assurance to the consideration of all 
thoughtful philanthropists as being at once simple, inex- 
pensive, and in absolute accordance with the received 
maxims of justice and political economy. 

A. BLatHerwyck (Projector). 


A HARVESTING 


; year was in its yellowing time, and the face of 

Nature a study in old gold. ‘A field or, semée 
with garbs of the same:’ it may be false Heraldry— 
Nature’s generally is—but it correctly blazons the display 
that Edward and I considered from the rickyard gate. 
Harold was not on in this scene, being stretched upon the 
couch of pain; the special disorder stomachic, as usual. 
The evening before, Edward, in a fit of unwonted amiability, 
had deigned to carve me out a turnip lantern, an art-and- 
craft he was peculiarly deft in; and Harold, as the in- 
terior of the turnip flew out in scented fragments under 
the hollowing knife, had eaten largely thereof: regarding 
all such jetsam as his peculiar perquisite. Now he was 
dreeing his weird, with such assistance as the chemist 
could afford. But Edward and 1, knowing that this par- 
ticular field was to be carried to-day, were revelling in 
the privilege of riding in the empty waggons from the 
rickyard back to the sheaves, whence we returned toilfully 
on foot, to career it again over the billowy acres in these 
great galleys of a stubble sea. It was the nearest 
approach to sailing that we inland urchins might compass : 
and hence it ensued, that such stirring scenes as Sir 
Richard Grenville on the Revenge, the smoke-wreathed 
Battle of the Nile, and the Death of Nelson, had all been 
enacted in turn on these dusty quarter-decks, as they 
swayed and bumped afield. 

Another waggon had shot its load, and was jolting out 
through the rickyard gate, as we sung ourselves in, 
shouting, over its tail, Edward was the first up, and, as | 
gained my feet, he clutched me in a death-grapple. | 
was a privateersman, he proclaimed, and he the captain of 
the British frigate, Zerpsichore, of—I forget the precise 
number of guns. Edward always collared the best parts 
to himself; but | was holding my own gallantly, when | 
suddenly discovered that the floor we battled on was 
swarming with earwigs. Shrieking, I hurled free of him, 
over the tail-board on to the soft stubble. 
Edward executed a war-dance of triumph on the deck of 
the retreating galleon; but I cared little for that. 1 knew 
he knew that I wasn’t afraid of him, but that I was—and 


and rolled 


terribly—of earwigs: ‘ those mortal bugs o’ the field’. 
So I let him disappear, shouting lustily for all hands to 
repel boarders, while I strolled inland, down the village. 
There was a touch of adventure in the expedition. This 
was not our own village, but a foreign one, distant at least 
One felt that sense of mingled distinetion and 


a mile. 
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insecurity which is familiar to the traveller: distinction, 
in that folk turned the head to note you curiously ; in- 
security, by reason of the ever-present possibility of missiles 
on the part of the more juvenile inhabitants, a class 
eternally Conservative. Elated with isolation, I went even 
more nose-in-air than usual: and ‘even so, I mused, 
‘might Mungo Park have threaded the trackless African 
forest and...’ Here I plumped against a soft, but 
resisting body. Recalled to my senses by the shock, I 
fell back in the attitude every boy under these circum- 
stances instinctively adopts—both elbows well up over the 
ears. I found myself facing a tall elderly man, clean- 
shaven, clad in well-worn black—a clergyman evidently ; 
and I noted at once a far-away look in his eyes, as if they 
were used to another plane of vision, and could not 
instantly focus things terrestrial, being suddenly recalled 
thereto. His figure was bent in apologetic protest : ‘1 
ask a thousand pardons, sir, he said ; ‘I am really so very 
absent-minded. 

Now most boys would have suspected chaff under this 
courtly style of address. I take infinite credit to myself 
for recognising at once the natural attitude of a man to 
whom his fellows were gentlemen all, neither Jew nor 
Gentile, clean nor unclean. Of course, I took the blame 
on myself; adding, that I was very absent-minded too. 
Which was indeed the case. 

‘I perceive,’ he said pleasantly, ‘that we have some- 
thing in common. 


1 trust you will forgive me.’ 


I, an old man, dream dreams ; you, 
a young one, see visions. Your lot is the happier. And 
now—’ his hand had been resting all this time on a wicket- 
gate—‘ you are hot, it is easily seen ;—-the day is advanced, 
Virgo is the Zodiacal sign—perhaps I may offer you some 
poor refreshment, if your engagements will permit.’ 

My only engagement that afternoon was an arithmetic 
lesson, and I had not intended to keep it in any case ; so 
I passed in, while he held the gate open politely, murmur- 
ing ‘ Venit Hesperus, ite capelle : come, little kid!’ and 
then apologising abjectly for a familiarity which (he said) 
was less his than the Roman poet’s. A straight flagged 
walk led up to the cool-looking old house, and my host, 
lingering in his progress at this rose-tree and that, forgot 
all about me at least twice, waking up and apologising 
humbly after each lapse. During these intervals I put 
two and two together, and identified him as the Rector: a 
bachelor, eccentric, learned exceedingly, round whom the 
crust of legend was already beginning to form; to myself 
an object of special awe, in that he was alleged to have 
written a real book. ‘Heaps o’ books,’ Martha, my 
informant, said ; but I knew the exact rate of discount 
applicable to Martha’s statements. 

We passed eventually through a dark hall into a room 
which struck me at once as the ideal I had dreamed but 
failed to find. None of your feminine fripperies here ! None 
of your chair-backs and tidies! This man, it was seen, 
groaned under no aunts. Stout volumes in calf and vellum 
lined three sides ; books sprawled or hunched themselves 
on chairs and tables ; books diffused the pleasant odour of 
printers’ ink and bindings ; topping all, a faint aroma of 
tobacco cheered and heartened exceedingly, as under 
foreign skies the flap and rustle over the wayfarer’s head 
of the Union Jack—the old flag of emancipation! And 
in one corner, book-piled like the rest of the furniture, 
stood a piano. 

And I hailed it with a squeal of delight. ‘Want to 
strum?’ inquired my friend, as if it was the most natural 
wish in the world—his eyes were already straying towards 
another corner, where bits of writing-table peeped out 
from under a sort of Alpine system of book and foolscap. 

‘O but may 1?’ I asked in doubt. ‘At home I’m 
not allowed to—only beastly exercises !’ 





‘Well, you can strum here, at all events, he replied ; 
and murmuring absently, Age, dic Latinum, barbite, carmen, 
he made his way, mechanically guided as it seemed, to 
the irresistible writing-table. In ten seconds he was out 
of sight and call. <A great book open on his knee, another 
propped up in front, a score or so disposed within easy 
reach, he read and jotted with an absorption almost 
I might have been in Beotia, for any 
So with a light heart I 


passionate. 
consciousness he had of me. 
turned to and strummed., 

Those who painfully and with bleeding feet have 
scaled the crags of mastery over musical instruments 
have yet their loss in this; that the wild joy of 
strumming has become a vanished sense. Their happi- 
ness comes from the concord and the relative value 
of the notes they handle: the pure, absolute quality and 
nature of each note in itself are only appreciated by the 
strummer. For some notes have all the sea in them, and 
some cathedral bells ; others a woodland joyance and a 
smel] of greenery ; in some fauns dance to the merry reed, 
and even the grave centaurs peep out from their caves. 
Some bring moonlight, and some the deep crimson of a 
rose’s heart ; some are blue, some red, and others will tell 
of an army with silken standards and march-music. And 
throughout all the sequence of suggestion, up above the 
little white men leap and peep, and strive against the 
imprisoning wires; and all the big rosewood box hums as 
it were full of hiving bees. 

Spent with the rapture, I paused a moment and caught 
my friend’s eye over the edge of a folio. ‘ But as for 
these Germans,’ he began abruptly, as if we had been in 
the middle of a discussion, ‘the scholarship is there, | 
grant you; but the spark, the fine perception, the happy 
intuition, where is it? They get it all from us!’ 

‘They get nothing whatever from ws,’ I said decidedly : 
the word German only suggesting Bands, to which Aunt 
Eliza was bitterly hostile. 

‘You think not?’ he rejoined doubtfully, getting up 
and walking about the room. ‘Well, I applaud such 
fairness and temperance in so young a critic. They are 
qualities—in youth—as rare as they are pleasing. But 
just look at Schrumpffius, for instance—how he struggles 
and wrestles with a simple yap in this very passage 
here !’ 

I peeped fearfully through the open door, half-dreading 
to see some sinuous and snark-like conflict in progress on 
the mat; but all was still. I saw no trouble at all in the 
passage, and | said so. 

‘ Precisely,’ he cried, delighted. ‘To you, who possess 
the natural scholar’s faculty in so happy a degree, there is 
no difficulty at all. But to this Schrumpftius But 
luckily for me, in came the housekeeper, a clean-looking 





woman, of staid aspect. 

‘Your tea is in the garden, she said severely, as if she 
were correcting a faulty emendation, ‘I’ve put some 
cakes and things for the little gentleman ; and you'd better 
drink it before it gets cold.’ 

He waved her off and continued his stride, brandishing 
an aorist over my devoted head. The housekeeper waited 
unmoved till there fell a moment’s break in his descant ; 
and then, ‘ You’d better drink it before it gets cold,’ she 
observed again, impassively. The wretched man cast 4 
deprecating look at me. ‘ Perhaps a little tea would be 
rather nice, he observed feebly ; and to my great relief 
he led the way into the garden. I looked about for the 
little gentleman, but, failing to discover him, I concluded 
he was absent-minded too, and attacked the ‘ cakes and 
things’ with no misgivings. 

After a most successful and most learned tea a some- 
thing happened which, small as I was, never quite shook 
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itself out of my memory. To us at parley in an arbour 
over the high road, there entered, slouching into view, a 
dingy tramp, satellited by a frowsy woman and a pariah 
dog ; and, catching sight of us, he set up his professional 
whine; and I looked at my friend with the heartiest 
compassion, for I knew well from Martha—it was common 
talk—that at this time of day he was certainly and surely 
penniless. Morn by morn he started forth with pockets 
lined ; and each returning evening found him with never 
asou. All this he proceeded to explain at length to the 
tramp, courteously and even shamefacedly, as one who was 
inthe wrong; and at last the gentleman of the road, 
realising the hopelessness of his case, set to and cursed 
him with gusto, vocabulary and abandonment. He reviled 
his eyes, his features, his limbs, his profession, his relatives 
and surroundings ; and then slouched off, still oozing 
malice and filth. We watched the party to a turn in the 
road, where the woman, plainly weary, came to a stop. 
Her lord, after some conventional expletives demanded of 
him by his position, relieved her of her bundle, and caused 
her to hang on his arm with a certain rough kindness of 
tone, and in action even a dim approach to tenderness > 
and the dingy dog crept up for one lick at her hand. 

‘See,’ said my friend, bearing somewhat on my shoulder, 
‘how this strange thing, this love of ours, lives and shines 
out in the unlikeliest of places! You have been in the 
fields in early morning? Barren acres, all! But only 
stoop—catch the light thwartwise—and all is a silver net- 
work of gossamer! So the fairy filaments of this strange 
thing underrun and link together the whole world. Yet 
it is not the old imperious god of the fatal bow—ipwe 
(vixare payav—not that—nor even the placid respectable 
crovyy—but something still unnamed, perhaps more 
mysterious, more divine! Only one must stoop to see it, 
old fellow, one must stoop !’ 

The dew was falling, the dusk closing, as I trotted 
briskly homewards down the road. Lonely spaces every- 
where, above and round. Only Hesperus hung in the 
sky, solitary, pure, ineffably far-drawn and remote; yet 
infinitely heartening, somehow, in his valorous isolation. 

KENNETH GRAHAME, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW OF SURVIVAL’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
London, 9th January, 1894. 


SIR,— Mr. Marriott Watson, in his criticism of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and in his letter of last week, has undertaken the 
cause of State Socialism with a most ingenuous irresponsibility. 
In reading the Principles of Ethics he has been brought face to 
face with the conflict between Individualism and Socialism ; he 
has discovered that Mr. Spencer is an Individualist—a fact 
that has been patent to Mr. Spencer and the rest of the world 
for some twenty or more years ; he has also demonstrated that 
State Socialism may exist under any form of government. But 
apart from these indisputable conclusions, his defence of Social- 
ism is compact of fallacies. 

He does not realise that he completely begs the question 
in saying that ‘the rule of a committee of the best citizens’ 
(‘best’ itself involves a fallacy) ‘is better than no rule at all.’ 
Even the wildest Individualist does not propose to dispense 
entirely with government, and the whole question is what 
powers government is to possess, and what limits shall 
be set to the interference of the State with the Individual. 
Mr. Marriott Watson asks in his article why the State should 
not protect ‘from starvation, from personal vices, or the 
morphia habit.” He might be puzzled to explain how the State 
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could protect the Individual from his own vices: but, apart 
from any question of possibility, the distinction between protec- 
tion from theft and murder and protection from personal vices, 
which has escaped the writer, may be pointed out. It is a 
universal axiom of political philosophy that it is the duty of the 
State to protect the lives, the property, and the contracts of its 
citizens from the aggressive acts of others: but the Socialist 
wishes to protect the citizen against A7zmse/f, and thereby to set 
limits to his personal freedom. It would be out of place to dis- 
cuss the arguments for and against Socialism: it is sufficient 
to point out the distinction between the functions universally 
admitted to be proper to a Government and the enormou 
extensions proposed by the Socialists. 

One other fallacy of Mr. Marriott Watson’s is too 
manifest and too mischievous to pass over. ‘If it were pos- 
sible, he says, ‘to enforce retirement every night at eight 
o'clock, it would be only because citizens liked it or saw 
some advantage in it. Otherwise, being the lawmakers, they 
would speedily alter the law.’ That is to say, the majority 
is to impose the most absurd and vexatious rules of life on the 
whole community : the majority is to be omnipotent, the mino- 
rity to be absolutely deprived of freedom! Tyranny is no more 
tolerable because the tyrants are many: and the Individualist 
Strives to prevent such aggression by protecting private con- 
duct from public interference. ‘Compulsory retirement at 
eight o’clock’ is a violation of every sane principle of politics, 
as long asa single individual protests against it. Vox populi 
may be respected if it is unanimous; if not, why deify the 
casting vote ?—I am, etc., S. B. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, yth January, 1894. 


SIR,—May I trouble you with a brief word in further reply to 
Mr. Marriott Watson? That the term Socialism may imply a 
system of government, democratic, oligarchic, or despotic, is 
true: yet the first of these is the only one that at the present 
time commands any serious advocacy, and therefore I confined 
my former remarks to it. The pith of Mr. Marriott Watson’s 
contention would seem to be that, without the all-pervading 
control of a Government (whatever its nature), men’s affairs 
will not be directed by human intellect and human experience, 
but will be left to the chance arrangements of Nature. 

But, following the teaching of Herbert Spencer, I hold that 
the ideal is to leave each man to achieve his own happiness by 
the light of his individual intellect and experience ; and that, 
if he be left thus untrammelled, the results will in the end be 
greater and more enduring than if any other man, or body of 
men, prescribe his course of action for him. That this ideal 
is not yet wholly practicable, I admit: yet it should ever be 
held in view.—I am, etc., C. 


‘WATER-PIPES AND FROST’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


London, toth January, 1894. 


SIR,—The article in your issue of January 6th anent water- 
pipes and frost is an excellent epitome of the causes which 
bring about the bursting of water-pipes in winter ; but the con- 
siderations of prevention and remedy, regulated to the last few 
lines, are quite inadequate. Straw for the village pump and 
felt for the house are not to be despised. If, however, the 
water within freezes in spite of them, the pipe is no less likely 
to burst. The outside cold will in time penetrate the thickest 
covering of non-conductors: or rather no non-conducting 
covering will long prevent heat escaping from the interior. 
Thus, in prolonged frost a coat of felt or straw is apt to fail 
and forfeit confidence. 

Now, there is a simple device by which water may be 
allowed to freeze in lead pipes to any extent and in what- 
ever manner the objector may dictate, without the least 
fear of bursting. The device is so simple and easily prac- 
tised that the neglect thereof is only to be explained by 


the unwillingness of plumbers to endanger the proceeds 
of their winter harvest. The pipe must be made elliptical, 
or oval, instead of round. 
with moderate pressure or discreet hammering. So that 


This may be done by hand 
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the householder may go round with a flat-iron and do it 
efficiently himself, if actively inclined. 

For of all plane figures the circle is that in which a given 
area is enclosed by least periphery. Hence, any other form 
of cross-section will provide room for expansion by mere 
change of form. The flattened pipe, therefore, fulfils the 
necessary conditions. Expansion of ice within only reduces 
the flattening—z.e., increases the approximation to cylindrical 
shape, and in no way induces bursting strains.—I am, etc., 

R. W. W. 





REVIEWS 
IRISH HISTORY 


The Story of Ireland, By STANDISH O’GRADY. London: 
Methuen. 

The Patriot Parliament of 1689, with its Votes and Proceedings 
By THOMAS Davis. Edited, with an Introduction by the 
Hon. SIR CHARLES GAVAN Dury, K.C.M.G. London: 
Unwin. 


Here are two very different books. The less worthy is, as 
might be expected, Davis’s Patriot Parliament. It has its 
uses, one of which may well be to correct a reader's faith in one 
passage of Macaulay’s famous romance. This it may do; but 
we are far from thinking that it will, for the sufficient reason 
that, whereas Macaulay is eminently readable, and, being read, 
may be remembered, the painfully fluent Davis is eminently 
forgettable alike in prose and in verse. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy has done him the office of a friend in collecting the diffe- 
rent papers which make up this history out of the back numbers 
of the Dublin magazine in which they lay buried, and in con- 
tributing an introduction which has itself a certain limited 
interest in that it is an echo from that far-off and forgotten 
young Ireland in which he honourably played his part. 
As for what both Sir Charles and Davis have to say of 
Irish history, it suffers, as we could have predicted that 
it would, from a rooted incapacity to realise the master 
facts of the subject, which, we take it, are these. If Ireland 
had had her way at any time from the twelfth century 
downwards, then England had perished, and this England 
neither would nor could do. This Ireland would not recognise ; 
neither would she, nor could she, resist the inevitable with any- 
thing better than a certain faculty, intrinsically anarchical, for 
riotous fighting and an undoubted gift of plausible speech. In 
1689 it had come to this: that her way was only to be got by 
bringing in Lewis XIV. and putting England between the 
forces of an hereditary enemy who meant to enslave her. 
Now, that England was bound to defeat under pain of death. 
Defeat it she did; and if Roman Catholic Ireland was crushed 
between the mighty opposites, it was the inevitable effect of her 
own action. If she would avoid the same fate in the future, 
let her look honestly at the fact that an invariable necessity, 
which no amount of plausible tinkling Davises will ever explain 
away, has decreed that she must be either a part of us or our 
slave. It is for her to choose. 

It is one of the charms of Mr. Standish O’Grady’s book 
that it does recognise this fact. Zhe Story of Ireland is scarce 
the title we should have selected had we had the naming of it. 
A Talk about the General Drift of Irish History (by a very well 
read, genial, witty, and intrinsically most shrewd Irish gentle- 
man)—that would be a far more accurate definition. The talk 
is of excellent quality, the book all the better because it is the 
very reverse of cram. No anxious youth upon examinations 
bent need have recourse to Mr. Standish O’Grady. His dates 
are very thinly scattered, and his facts are merely introduced 
by way of illustration. To the examinee, indeed, he is like to 
prove as unprofitable as Michelet. Many of those matters 
concerning which the examiner insists on putting pointed 
questions are not so much as named by him. The Brehon 
Law, the Parliament of Kilkenny, the invasion of Edward 
Bruce, the Plantation of Ulster, the Massacre of 1641, the 
Battle of Clontarf—on all these themes, and some others we 
could specify, ingenuous youth will find little or nothing in him 
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that is capable of transfer to an examination paper. But for the 
free man reading for his own pleasure, his book is admirable. 
We note with gladness that he has a fine sound notion of 
patriotism. ‘ We Irish,’ he says in substance, ‘ are the result of all 
the races which have fought each other here in Ireland—Celt, 
Norseman, Dane, Norman, and English. Do not let us speak 
evil of the fathers who begot us!’ He is healthily impatient 
of ‘the lamentations and curses of the Monks’ over the in- 
roads of the Northmen. ‘We are not descended from the 
Monks who were celibate and left no posterity ; but we are 
descended from the Northmen. Moreover, the Monks have 
bequeathed to us no literature worthy of the name, but the 
Northmen have.’ Again, he bids his reader ‘Remember that 
they (the Northmen) conquered many lands besides Ireland, 
and that from them sprang the Normans, and that our 
surkes, Butlers, Fitzgeralds, and scores of other great Irish 
families draw their blood through the French Normans from 
that valiant and famous old race of men from the far north.’ 
It is to be feared that his treatment of that interesting institu. 
tion, the Celtic Church, will fill some sympathetic breasts with 
horror and amazement. For he has read its works, and he 
finds them childish ; and he points out, what is absolutely true, 
that the Saints of Ireland were more directly responsible than 
any other class of men for ruining the only chance of forming a 
State their hapless country ever had, Perhaps he goes too far 
in supposing that Diarmid could have reduced his minor kings 
to submission and have founded a real monarchy. But it is 
certain that Columba and his fellow comarbs had the main 
share in defeating such effort as he could and did make: this, 
too, just before the Norse invasions were beginning. So that 
Ireland has, largely, to thank them for the fact that it was 
divided into a swarm of feeble chieftainries when union was 
her direst need. For this cause it is that Mr. Standish O’Grady 
rejoices in the thought that the wealth of the monasteries went 
into the leather bags of the Norsemen; for this that he records 
with an absolute chuckle how those gallant warriors carried 
off ‘the young nuns who were still teachable. <A _ choice 
euphemism ! 

The truth is that any strong man, other than the mere 
ruffian, any strong-fisted sufficient person with a will and the 
resolution to have his way—Brian Boru, or old Tiernan; Ray- 
mond le Gros, Henry II., Cromwell, or Dutch William ; Celt 
or Norseman, Norman or Englishman, Roman Catholic or 
Puritan—is wholly admirable to Mr. Standish O’Grady. He 
rises to lyric heights’ over Oliver and the Storm of Drogheda, 
piously expressing for another Lord Protector a wish that is 
not, we fear, destined to be fulfilled by the heavenly powers. 
Withal, too, there is sound political sense in him. He sees that 
what Ireland has again and again been called upon to do is to 
get out of her anarchical condition and get rid of her 
anarchical ideal. Heis too much ofan Irish gentleman not to 
have a tender place in his heart for the jolly old fighting and 
drinking times—even as he is kind to the blarneying and 
lying of Dan O’Connell. But he sees that the anarchy was 
anarchy, and that it was not wholly or even largely the fault 
of the brutal Saxon ; and he can say as emphatically as Mr. 
Froude that blarneying and lying have been the destruc- 
tion of Ireland. He has a passage about Grattan’s windy 
eloquence and the mischief it wrought, which is wisdom itself: 
another about Young Ireland, its good intentions and its 
essential silliness, which will scarce please Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy. What his own countrymen will think of his summary 
dismissal of so many patriots as in various ways anarchists we 
can guess. But he is right. 


THE MODERN LUCRETIUS 


Emile Zola. By R. H. SHERARD, London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


Of late years M. Zola has poured himself out like water 
before the interviewer until there is left little of his opinions 
and habits with which the public may not acquaint itself for a 
penny. Nevertheless the first formal biography of him in our 
language could not possibly fail of interest. Mr. Sherard, we 
are bound to say, has made it as uninteresting as he could. 
Accustomed to following the art of the interviewer on a small 
plane, he does not know how to enlarge his canvas, The 
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picture he paints you has no colour and no atmosphere. After 
all Zola, methodical man as he is, must occasionally do some- 
thing besides work, nor is it imaginable that the intervals of his 
leisure are wholly filled up with dining and sending his letters to 
Mr. Sherard. ‘To the registration of dates, and names, and 
addresses, Mr. Sherard does indeed apply himself with the 
right hagiological devotion. He gives a fairly full and very fairly 
flat account of his subject’s boyhood. But he has not pour- 
trayed him as anything more living than an automatical novel- 
machine. The other possibility of a literary biographer—to 
estimate the artist—he has hardly attemptea. When he 
begins to criticise he merely turns yet more hagiological than 
of wont, and is far more troubled by the difficulty of 
giving separate eulogy to each of so many novels than by any 
dream that it would be possible for Zola to write other than 
a masterpiece. The sole critical canons that so much as 
suggest themselves to him are Zola’s own estimation of a book 
in the writing of it and the world’s estimation as figured in the 
sale-lists against the title-page. He comes nearest a personal 
judgment when he gives Germinal as the master’s greatest pro- 
duction. Yet the ignorant would never guess from him that 
Germinal has been justly blamed for lyrism and melodrama. He 
might even be unaware that between /a Curée and Germinal Zola 
had utterly changed, if not his whole conception of the novel, as 
least his whole treatment and style. Proportionately as Flaubert 
receded into the past, Zola broadened his effects and relaxed 
his handling. Mr. Sherard does not tell you this, but he tells 
you many times over many things that you do not want to know, 
How little he is fitted to expound his author is plain from the fact 
that he repeatedly calls the Rougon-Macquart books prosaic. 
How little he is fitted to write a book in his own tongue is proved 
not merely by the bourgeois flatness of the style. Once at 
least he betrays the daily journalist in a plump ‘and who.’ 
He has completed the degradation of the wretched word ‘ Bohe- 
mian’ by repeatedly using it to mean a man who changes his 
lodging more than once in eighteeen months or so. In fine, 
though we do not doubt there are many men alive, and even in 
Paris, who would have done this work far worse than Mr. 
Sherard, we incline to think that he has done it, considering his 
advantages, just about as badly as he possibly could. 

Yet the book is interesting, in one way. If we are 
told nothing about Zola’s own life it is at least plain that 
the circumstance of his lite never breaks in on the even 
progress of his work. Never was there an artist more de- 
liberate, more conscious, less spontaneous. Belonging, as he 
has most truly said, to the school of Taine, he works up a 
novel as if it were a volume of ?Azncien Régime—as indeed 
itis. ‘Could you without too much trouble,’ he writes to a 
friend while Nava was being finished, ‘ find out if there are at 
the Grand Hotel, quite at the top, on the upper stories, rooms 
which look out on the Boulevard, and, in case there are, what 
these rooms are like? .. . I must also know what is seen, a 
general effect, from these rooms, and what one hears coming 
up from the street below.” Of the subject of Nama indeed Zola 
was as utterly ignorant as it is possible for an intelligent 
man to be. Each of his young friends had to supply the Master 
with one disreputable reininiscence; we can imagine the 
Master’s exultation as he bagged that very fine specimen—the 
emptying all those bottles into the piano. We may set it 
down to this absolute dissociation from the subject that though 
the idea of Vana is a conquering one, the story moves for the 
most part with so wooden-jointed a tameness. Yet you cannot 
say as much of half a dozen books that were written just in the 
Same way, and are masterpieces. Zola, in a word, is before 
all things the son of his age and he has invented the 
characteristic fiction of his age. Where the old romancer 
was reminiscent Zola is architectonic. The old-style novelist 
plunged into a Bohemia of love and debt and disport- 
ment, and then wrote back about them; Zola’ was for 
many years an industrious member of the parish council of 
Médan. In the old days the general charged at the head of 
his troops ; Zola, like Moltke, sits at the telegraph with his 
watch in his hand, while the big battalions form and advance. 
In the synthetic novel, whose hero is less a man than an 
institution or a force, there is not much room for personal remin- 
iscence—this, despite the presence of that quality in 7?Quvre 
and /)Assommoir. And indeed the reflection of emotional 
€xperience is quite foreign to Zola’s whole attitude towards his 
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work. He writes simply because a book ought to be written ; 
he is the novelist of the categorical imperative. He loves his 
books neither in the conception nor the parturition of them and 
at birth casts the foundlings adrift never to look on their faces 
again. He believes that his interest in the world is scientific, 
that his investigations into life are scientific, that his imagina- 
tion is almost entirely scientific. Has he not told us himself of 
his resolution to be a new Lucretius? His inspiration may be 
essentially romantic and lyrical: but his frame of mind is 
consciously positive. For the reward of his work he will venture 
no further than the actual fact itself of doing work—not work 
of any particular kind, but just work in itself. Thus he goes on, 
sO many pages each day, neither more nor less, compelling 
himself to a task half uncongenial, a forced-labourer of genius 
painfully piling brick on brick to the high pyramides of his 
achievement. The world will never see a stranger sight, nor 
one much more pathetic. 


AN ENTHUSIAST (FIN-DE-SIECLE) 
Annie Besant. An Autobiography. London: Unwin. 


Mrs. Besant confesses that in childhood she used to hope 
that ‘God and Auntie’ had remarked that she ‘ prayed very 
prettily.’ This being the case it cannot be unwelcome to her 
even now to hear that, in the judgment of at least one reviewer, 
her narrative. despite the ‘gush,’ the rant, the rancorous 
fanaticism by which the general effect of it is marred is 
really pleasant and taking work. 

She is seen to best advantage in her story of her own 
childhood and in the tales she has to tell of the stock 
wherefrom she sprang—the great aunt, for instance, who 
claimed descent from the ‘Seven Kings of France’—and 
of the Ireland where her people dwelt. Her father was a 
medical man and a sceptic; but he died too soon to affect 
his daughter's belief. Her mother, whose heroic and success- 
ful efforts to educate her children on her narrow means 
deserve the graceful tribute of filial piety here paid to it, was a 
broad Churchwoman, who ‘rejoiced in her later years in the 
writings of such men as Jowett, Colenso, and Stanley.’ The 
political tone of the family was Whig, so the writer went to an 
Evangelical school, and went there too soon; for Providence 
(or the ‘ Essence’ in Tneosophic slang) destined her for Catholic 
and Tory. ‘Then she went to Paris, where confirmations and 
altar lights and the Madonnas in the Louvre induced a revolt 
against the ‘unsound’ views of home and the narrow 
‘evangelicalism’ of school ; so that the Christian Year took the 
wake of Paradise Lost, and, returning to England, she is found 
absorbing herself in Clement and Polycarp and the Tractarians 
and rejoicing in the ‘great conception of a Catholic Church 
built on the foundations of apostles and of martyrs, stretching 
down from the days of Christ himself... one Lord, one 
Faith, one Baptism, and I myself a child of that holy Church.’ 
In her teens she is fully indoctrinated with Pusey’s ‘stern hatred 
of all heresy.” She will not read Dean Stanley, because Dean 
Stanley is ‘unsound.’ All the same, she knows so little of 
obedience and of faith that one Lent, having failed to make an 
exact concordance of the events of Passion Week from the four 
Gospels, she begins to doubt the veracity of the whole story. 
This concordance of hers she quotes, and to a reasonable mind 
it affords about as much reason for doubt as is afforded by the 
discrepancies between the several accounts of the Chancery peti- 
tion, ‘ /z ve Besant,’ at pp. 218-19 of the present work and at 
pp. 508-522, vol. xi. of Law Reports, Chancery Division, for 
denying the existence of Sir George Jessell. In this state of mind 
she married a clergyman (by her own confession she did not 
love him) just, it would appear, ‘for the idea of becoming the 
wife of a priest and working ever in the Church and among the 
poor. She is quickly disillusionised, of course. And ‘the veil 
of the false prophet’ is ‘raised, the poverty of the conception 
seen’; and she turns savagely on her faith, instead of blaming 
her own generous, hot-headed, and entirely silly self. 

Her home was wretched enough ; and if hers be a true story 
her husband did little credit to the Church. But thousands of 
women have gone through worse troubles than hers, and many 
a peasant girl might teach her the first elements of duty. One’s 
sympathy for her is appreciably lessened, too, by her bland joy, 
in the thick of the agony, in her gift of ‘ melodious utterance’ 
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—revealed to her by the effect of an amateur discourse on 
Inspiration in her husband’s empty Church. The storm of 
doubt that drove her from Anglicanism to Atheism is clouded 
enough to defy the understanding of man. On the one hand, she 
seems to have flirted with some of the insoluble problems at 
the basis of all systems of philosophy and metaphysic. On 
the other, she was undoubtedly over-anxious in respect of certain 
minor difficulties (they have worried many sincere High Church 
people of these latter days) in the Zracts to Lux Mundt, A 
fateful interview with Dr. Pusey himself, which drove her into 
infidelity, is graphically described. All rzasonable peoole—even 
those, we take it, whose reason refuses Catholic claims —will 
sympathise with the very sensible scolding administered by the 
great divine to this ‘ undisciplined, impatient’ child. Also, it is 
easily seen that such a course of flattery as she afterwards 
endured at the hands of the Blavatsky had brought her back a 
penitent to the fold. But it was not to be; and there followed 
the loss of home, the mother’s death-bed, the revolt against 
custom and society—all that personal parade, in fact, which 
has ended, for the present, in Blavatskyism and confession to 
the public in a half-penny paper. 

Mrs. Besant’s achievements in polemics need not detain us 
long. ‘The pamphlets written at this time against Christianity, 
she says, ‘ were marked with considerable bitterness, for it was 
Christianity that had robbed me of my child, and I s!ruck 
mercilessly at it in return.’ True: yet none should know 
better than herself that the decision she condemns was made 
by a Judge of Hebrew faith, and was based on the simple 
reason that the Court is bound in its treatment of its wards to 
consult the ordinary considerations of rational beings. Her 
picture of that stalwart Hot-Gospeller, Charles Bradlaugh, is 
interesting, and somewhat raises his character ; yet there is a 
touch of grim comedy in the fact that this warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive, and poetical creature was made to play the game of 
the Philistine in some ways better than he could have played it 
himself. The same note is struck in her passage from Atheism 
to Theosophy. Materialism failed to answer the Everlasting 
Why: as the old-world philosophers and divines could easily 
have shown. But then they could not flatter the ‘noble woman’ ; 
and the Blavatsky could. For the rest, Mrs. Besant begins by 
printing her own horoscope, which she believes without under- 
standing ; and in the advertisement pages at the end there is 
announced a book which includes her map of the land beyond 
the grave. The inference is that hers is a faith to move moun- 
tains ; the expectation—and the hope—that it may lead her to 
a creed which shall be at least poetical and civilised. 


MR. LANG’S NEW BOOK 


St. Andrews. By ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans. 
Mr. T. Hodge is an amateur artist. He does humorous 
drawings and also serious ones ; and among the latter he has 
sketched St. Andrew in many moods. Mr. Andrew Lang be- 
held these works, and was moved—like a brother singer in 
the matter of an actress’s clothing—to write something ‘up 
to’ them. Hence (according to the preface) came the present 
volume. ‘ Wetry,’ says Mr. Lang for himself and partner, ‘ we try 
to present some pictures of the half obliterated past,’ which is 
scarce a conclusive reason for writing its history in three hundred 
and forty-seven large pages. Tosay truth, Mr. Lang would have 
done far better for himself and the end he professes if he had 
limited himself to a few chapters in one of the magazines. No one 
could then have done the thing better. Subject and artist would 
have been incomparably mated ; and the ‘pictures’ would 
infallibly have been such as one would heartily have welcomed 
on their (several) first appearances, and have clamoured for, or 
at least suffered gladly, ina reprint. As it is, in seeking to 
write the history of the place at length, he has been either too 
ambitious or not aspiring enough, and reaps the lot common to 
those who sit down between two stools. On the one side his 


canvas is too big for his brush; on the other, ‘understanding 
that a history much more elaborate and learned is being 
written,’ he has declined the service of all documents in MS., 
and thereby robbed his work of any interest not merely for the 
Briefly, 


Dryasdusts of to-day, but for the least earnest student. 
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his main achievement must be but a sensible diminution in the 
sale of his occult rival’s book. 

Mr. Lang himself, then, has not gone under fire, and serious 
criticism need not tarry by his pages. The line of his matter 
being familiar, the text of his book becomes a mere question of 
manner, Do you like Mr. Lang’s style? More pertinently, do 
you like it for the whole length of a long march—for many pages, 
in fact, and a seriou: story? For ourselves, we must own 
regretfully, it seems not the prose for its theme. It is, indeed, 
a very difficult game, the romantic historian’s. The author of 
Maitland of Lethington plays it likeamaster. But Mr. Skelton 
has qualities robust as well as delicate, with an equipment not 
given in quite the same way to any other man—a strength, 
that is, a spirit, a staying power if you will, which keeps his 
readers in hand all the way. It is just that which Mr. Lang 
pre-eminently wants, and himself being vacant of it, his book 
languishes. For languish it does. The early history of St. 
Andrews, and, alas! much more than the early history as he 
tells it, is—well, not absorbing. Your attention is strained to 
grasp the several origins of Town, and College, and Cathedral, 
is outwearied with myth and legend ; you seem to be reading 
a discursus rather than a story, a Gallus or Charicles without 
the authority of Becker, and without the prospect of the reward 
which waits upon Becker’s student: until you wake up to 
the fact that the style is ‘the matter, and that the writing 
of Lost Leaders is not the writing for a volume, much less 
for a history, and so cease to read steadily further. A 
style for spurts, zof for a long course—that is the secret of 
Mr. Lang’s success and of his limitations. 

This conceded, it is no contradiction to assert—as 
we do—that there is what should amuse, delight, instruct 
even in this volume. If Mr. Lang’s best qualities are, 
frankly, tedious in the bulk, you can sip them in modest 
doses to your thorough delectation. For one thing, his prose 
has never been so good of its kind as it is in moments 
here. He has written far more for himself than according to 
his familiar model. There have been days beyond reckoning 
when we have been moved to hold that he, rather than the 
amiable author of £/zzadeth, is the true Miss Thackeray : but 
here originality animates the charm. In his matter his best 
things, naturally, lie wide of this common path. Beaton’s 
murder, Sharp’s execution (or murder, as it is differently 
esteemed), the great scenes of the drama in a word, leave you 
considerably unmoved as you read them in his story; and the 
‘Reformation’ passes over your head like summer lightning. 
But the sojourn of Queen Mary in St. Andrews is touched pret- 
tily enough ; and when Mr. Lang gets to the Reign of the Saints 
you own yourself in the midst of a good thing. Of the two 
Melvilles, Andrew of that ilk gets a chapter to himself, and 
deserves that honour. What could be better than the episode 
of his preaching a¢ the Provost and the Magistrates ; and then, 
when they withdrew from church, of his getting the Presbytery 
to make that civic ruler ‘apologise for not sitting still to be 
publicly insulted’? The allocution, moreover, to that ‘ Frenchified, 
Italianised, jolly gentleman’ whom his maker was counselled 
to ‘batoon’ is but one of many jewels for which Mr. Lang has 
designed a most humorous setting. Dr. Johnson’s visit is 
funnily set forth, and the remarks upon Fergusson in reference 
to it make as good a page as is in the book. Dr. Chalmers is 
the only modern of whom anything is said: the fustian elo- 
quence—with which he strove to dissemble a complete innocence 
of moral philosophy when he heid the professorship of that 
science—and his truculent and quite wonderfully complacent 
self are the object of judicious mirth, 

In sum: the book as a whole is fatiguing; in parts—and 
read discreetly—it is diverting. Mr. Hodge’s illustrations too 
are unequal. He is best perhaps in ‘The Witches’ Lake—’ 
lying silvered under the moon—and in ‘Leuchars Church, 
though ‘St. Andrews before John Knox’ is touched with the 
right tang of romance. But in others he is not conspicuously 
on the level of his subject, though that, to be sure, is not easy. 
Also, why draw Market Street as it is, and call it ‘South 
Street before the trees’? The mistake was probably the 
author’s : correcting his proofs, it may have been, far from the 
artist, and responsible as he is for other petty inaccuracies in 
the text, which it were ungracious to mention. As forthe more 
serious omission of an index, that was no doubt an error of 
design. 
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PRINCE HENRIAGAIN 


Around Tonkin and Siam. By Prince HENRI D’ORLEANS. 
Translated by C. B. PITMAN. London : Chapman, 


This volume appears most opportunely, inasmuch as it con- 
cerns territories that are presently engaging diplomatic atten- 
tion. Prince Henri traversed Tonkin, spent some time at 
Luang Prabang, and descended the Mekong to Bangkok. 
Hence his book bears directly upon the Siamese embroilment, 
and the narrative reads, moreover, most agreeably. The writer 
will weave ethnological theories on the flimsiest of evidence, 
and then ingenuously explain that they cannot be taken 
for gospel. Again, some of his moralising may be a little trite : 
as the surmise that civilisation (so-called) merely creates wants 
in the savage which cannot be satisfied. Still, he has a turn of 
humorous fancy. When Chinese meets Jew, for example, 
which shall skin the other? and is it chance that the former 
has been free to sweat Asia while the other was exploiting 
Europe? Further, Prince Henri has viewed racial character- 
istics with an observant eye, and a clear idea is gained from 
his pages of the upland tribes, as the Muongs, or provincials, 
the Thais and the Meos, or, more correctly, the Maiotze. These 
last mountaineers have come over the border, and they continue 
to observe a proud isolation, alleging that they cannot breathe 
the air of the villages. Also, individual adventurers have suc- 
ceeded in founding chieftainships : thus Deo Van Tri, a halt- 
caste exercising sway over the Black River, traces to a Chinese 
general, who retreated southwards on the fall of the Ming 
Dynasty. Prince Henris most enthusiastic periods, however, 
are reserved for the Laos of Luang Prabang with their Courts of 
Love and their easy dispensations from matrimony. ‘ They are 
poetic,’ he exclaims, ‘chivalrous and French.’ And, in truth, the 
austerest of Britons must confess to admiration for an existence 
of flirtation and religious ceremonial, while subject Kas do all 
the necessary drudgery. 

Concerning the French administration of Tonkin, Prince 
Henry writes with refreshing candour, even while he merely 
repeats those statements of Mr. Curzon’s which were indignantly 
repudiated by the Parisian Press. Here and there a competent 
official, as M. Vacle, is to be found; but corruption and 
incapacity mark the majority. Clerks of the most dubious 
antecedents are jobbed into places of trust; while experienced 
officials are shifted about and snubbed. Likewise, the soldiery 
is starved and badly hutted: nay, at some stations the supply 
of boots will not go round. Asa result, dacoity flourishes un- 
checked ; and, though the redoubtable Doc-Ngu has since 
been slain, he terrorised the whole countryside when Prince 
Henri was on his travels. M. de Lanessan, who can propound 
the most beautiful theories on paper, was to have effected the 
necessary reforms ; but he stands convicted in these pages of 
many omissions and faults. He has failed to arrive at an 
understanding with China, whereby alone the Black Flags can 
be suppressed. The resources of Tonkin are strangled bya 
merciless tariff, though Hong Kong and Singapore should 
have shown that policy dictated the creation of free ports. 
Little has been done in the way of public works ; the colony 
cannot boast a respectable harbour, and the projected railway 
to Langson has been made on an absolutely impossible gauge 
Prince Henri discourses you of barracks so badly built that 
they already need rebuilding ; of the creation of monopolies 
to the encouragement of smuggling and the impoverishment 
of the natives; of the delays and formalities to which the 
Government submits every would-be immigrant. Taught by 
his travels in India, he cannot but contrast, at every turn, the 
French achievement with the British. ‘Upper Burmah was 
occupied by the English in 1885; and in 1887 there was a rail- 
way to Mandalay,’ and so on. His countrymen will scarce 
relish his blunt honesty ; ourselves may smile at his confident 
assertion that Frenchmen are born to colonise. 

Undismayed by the blundering and plundering enacted in 
Tonkin, Prince Henri will have it that the duty of the Republic 
is to advance. He quotes some very queer history to prove 
that the ascendency of Siam over Luang Prabang and the 
neighbourhood dates but from yesterday. It constitutes an 
invasion of Annamese rights : Annam is a French Protectorate : 
therefore France must accomplish her mission by delivering 
the people from the tyranny of Bangkok. As his views have 
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since, thanks to Lord Rosebery, been largely translated into 
facts, it remains to be seen how far the tribesmen will relish 
the exchange of the military requisitions of Siam for the 
French customs’ officer and the French monopolist. But 
Prince Henri (to his credit more or less) is actuated by other 
motives than aborigines’ protection; he would find new out- 
lets for French commerce. Yet, curiously enough, he could 
discover only British and German goods on the Mekong ; 
and he is constrained to confess that Britain and Germany 
have supplanted French shipping even in Tonkin, where also 
the cotton-factory uses British machinery, and the output of 
whose chief coalfield goes to Hong Kong. French capitalists, 
it appears, consider the Delta a long way off, and French 
artisans cannot be induced to emigrate. However, this some- 
what visionary trade must be pushed into Yunnan and even 
into distant Thibet. ‘ Be Asiatic,’ runs his oracular command, 
‘that way lies the future’; and he stoutly asserts that, if the 
Red River be dredged, and a railway run along its bank to 
Lao-Kai, the British will be utterly checkmated, whether they 
attempt to tap the Chinese interior by means of the Yangtse 
or by Mr. Colquhoun’s route through the Shan States. M. 
Develle’s recent stipulation for freedom of transit through 
Kiang-Hung shows that the French Foreign Office entertains 
its full share of these illusions. But the extravagance of Prince 
Henri’s conclusions appears the more extraordinary because he 
starts from fairly sensible premisses. Apparently the colonial 
mania must be left to run its course, though the result be 
the conversion of the French Republic into an international 
laughing-stock. 

Mr. Pitman’s translation is unpardonably slovenly. His 
irritating use of the historic present causes the book to resemble 
nothing so much as a schoolboy’s examination-paper. Also, he 
has reduced several passages to pure nonsense : for example, 
when he tells of the arrival of a ‘train,’ when the context 
evidently demands ‘band’ or ‘escort.’ More: he has not even 
taken the trouble to correct his ignorance by the aid of the 
dictionary, but calmly leaves words in the original French. 
Thus we have ‘ogive’ for arch, ‘myriopod’ for centipede, 
‘bastonnade’ for bastinado; and ‘ Denys’ instead of Dionysius 
of Syracuse! It should be added that the volume, like too 
many of Messrs. Chapman’s publications, lacks an index. 


FAR-OFF THINGS 


Random Roaming, and Other Papers. By The REV. AUGUSTUS 
Jessopp, D.D. London: Unwin. 


Dr. Jessopp’s book is easy and urbane in style, and we there- 
fore rejoice that it is very personal. He appeals to your indul- 
gence with the pleasant air of a writer who is justifiably assured 
that he requires none. At the same time, it is possible to 
over-accentuate the personal note, and we are not sure 
that, in revising these papers for collection, he was sufficiently 
alive to repetition. You gather very early that he is a whole- 
hearted and well-instructed antiquarian, and later appeals to 
your sympathy on this score are an interruption to the thread 
of your interest. A whimsical practice he has, of withholding 
information he was on the point of giving, is amusing at first, 
but not afterwards. For example: ‘ But thereby hangs a tale, 
and a romance too, which I am not going to tell, though I am 
prepared to sell it ata price to any distinguished and competent 
novelist who wants a plot and cannot invent one.’ Haply you 
desired that tale, and the poor joke becomes an insult. These 
faults, however, are merely due to disconnected papers being 
brought into a collection which, like most collections, is not to 
be read at a sitting. 

The first four antiquarian papers are all interesting ; 
‘Random Roaming’ perhaps is not so full as the others, 
and justifies its title too absolutely. The best of them is 
certainly ‘A Fourteenth-Century Parson’: a mass of con- 
centrated information is there to be read without labour, and 
will give you a very clear idea of the life of John de Gurnay, 
rector, landlord, and founder, in 1306, of Harpley Fair, in Nor- 
folk. ‘Castle Acre’ is an admirable account of a place unique 
for its preservation of a Roman camp and a Saxon éurh side by 
side. ‘Hill-digging and Magic’ is a curious paper on finds of 
treasure and quaint incantation. An account of his own parish 
in 1799 contains a pleasantly unpleasant picture of the habits 
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of an unworthy parson one hundred years since. The last two 
papers in the book, on ‘Clergy Pensions’ and ‘ Village Alms- 
houses,’ are quite out of tone with the rest, but very capably 
written. The latter is idyllic, but not unpractical, if only richer 
men were as thoughtful and charitable as the author. The 
former is an ambitious scheme for clerical insurance. Dr. 
Jessopp is not afraid of the word ‘ impracticable,’ but we may 
at least observe that a scheme which compels every curate to 
give up a tenth of his stipend is not likely to be popular. Cer- 
tainly ‘something must be done,’ and Dr. Jessopp’s spirit is 
worthy of great respect and his scheme of attention. We 
wonder, by the way, that a writer who is by no means timid in 
speaking of the present condition of the poorer clergy did not 
point out that between celibacy and twelve children or so there 
is a mean. 

On the whole, we like him best as an antiquarian. As 
he says very aptly : ‘Of the past you can know something— 
just a little, but still something ; the present wriggles so.’ 
The idea is not of course to be pressed ; the present wriggles 
because of opposing sympathies, and to love the past is not 
to study it quite unemotionally. But we may cheat ourselves 
more easily, or at least may free ourselves from impatience, 
where the uselessness of protest is obvious. When you read 
Dr. Jessopp’s arguments about clergy pensions and village 
almhouses, you fret and worry because nobody seems to go to 
the root of the matter, of which you are perfectly well assured. 
So you turn back to his fourteenth-century parson, whom you 
cannot alter nor scold, and are content with simple con- 
templation, or you muse over the remains of your fighting 
ancestors, and reflect that whatever their shortcomings may 
have been, they have at least the grace to be dead. You may 
catch too some reflection of that distinction which is in all use- 
less and unpractical knowledge, loved for itself alone. In 
spite of those appeals to your sympathy with antiquarianism 
which we have mentioned, Dr. Jessopp never attempts to bully 
you into attention; you look carelessly on the curiosities he 
has collected, and gradually appreciate the skill with which he 
fits them into place. In a word, if you are soulless enough not 
to love these pains and knowledge in the beginning, these 
quite undesigning papers may stimulate you. For here is a 
working parson, interested in almshouses and the like, who 
confesses that nothing younger than five hundred years is old 
enough for him, and has prepared a solid enough resting-place 
from the practical present and the impracticable future. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Wills, and How Not to Make Them (London: Long- 
mans) of Mr. B. B. West is, despite the forced wit of its title, 
a wise, ingenious, and diverting booklet. It does not treat of 
the verbal mechanism of the testament, but of the principles 
which should govern a testator. Its maxims are aptly illus- 
trated from the Law Reports, and herein you discover a difficulty. 
It is not the common—and presumably sensible and satisfac- 
tory—will that makes for litigation: it is the odd and the 
perverse, nor is the irate or foolish testator like to be diverted 
from his purpose by any account of other people’s eccentricities. 
Again, Mr. West’s suggestions for improvement are somewhat 
crude. The general principle that relatives and dependants 
should be as little hurt as possible by the death of the testator 
is already of weight with conscientious Dives. That an intes- 
tate’s property is, for the most part, as justly distributed as 
another’s is true; but that proves nothing. Division on 
intestacy is governed by a principle the result of centuries of 
experience. Apart from special circumstances, says the Law, 
a man’s property should be scattered in such and such a 
manner among his relatives. This may work injustice here; 
but it prevents it there ; and a tolerably successful average 
is, in fact, achieved. The Courts (it is urged) should have 
larger powers of change in the matter of the settled disposition 
of property. They do a great deal in that way as it is, but 
their action is not open and above-board. They will destroy a 
foolish will by declaring the testator zon compos mentis at the 
time he made it, though living, no jury would have found him 
a lunatic. But, theoretically at least, they profess to be 
governed simply and solely by the desire to fulfil the testator’s 
real intent. The Chancery Courts hold the cy pres doctrine, 
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as they jargon it. It applies to charities, and, with the new 
Mortmain Act at work, will presently undergo some strange 
developments. If a man leave a fortune to a charity which 
does not exist, or which cannot (it turns out) accept the 
bequest, the Courts pass on the cash to something as like 
the orginal as they can find. To ‘die and endow a 
college or a cat’ is all one, if for ‘cat’ you reserve 
the power to read ‘college’: so it is suggested that 
when a man leaves his money away from his nearest, the Court 
should stick the wronged ones in his will in substitution for, or 
in addition to, the others. In France they so compel a testator 
to leave his goods as well-nigh to abolish his power of disposi- 
tion, and in Scotland a man with a {wife and children can 
only put a third of his personalty past them. Here some- 
thing individual and peculiar is proposed: that (in short) the 
Court should in each case take all the circumstances into 
account, and then write the man’s will for him: a parental 
trick of things we English would never stand. It is forgotten, 
too, that such high-handed proceedings ‘dull the edge of 
husbandry’: for, if people get it into their heads that they 
cannot leave their belongings as they please, they themselves 
will make ducks and drakes of them. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the man who left 
£10 ‘to anybody who should shoot the parish clerk, in 
the act of intoning the evening Psalms:’ as_ with that 
other who proposed to endow ‘a large and ferocious bull,’ 
to depasture a field with a disputed right of way. But, is 
one to admire or to condemn the action of Lumbkins? 
He was a wealthy solicitor who, being much disturbed in 
mind at the many subtle and unsettled points in the law 
of testamentary disposition resolved to devote his means to 
settling them. So he left a vast body of legacies each so 
drawn as to ensure the untying of one or another knct 
wherever the learned had differed. This done, he retired 
chuckling to the grave ; the curses of all his relatives amply 
repaying him by the fervent gratitude of half the attorneys on 
the roll. But, alas, for so noble a scheme! No point was 
settled, but many new ones were raised; these were left 
perforce obscure ; and Lumbkins his estate vanished in costs 
long ere the end. A better story is that of the old man 
who, having lost his all at law, continued to haunt the 
Court of Chancery. The denizens of the place bemocked him, 
but the senior of the Court (a Q.C. failing in health and 
practice) was ever wont to greet him with a smile and a pinch 
from his gold box. The ex-litigant died, and left his all to the 
only person who had been kind to him. The ‘all’ in question 
consisted of a bust of Lord Mansfield, whereof the old lawyer 
proceeded to take legal possession. And then came in the 
American Cousin of romance: he had bequeathed his whole 
estate to the broken-down suitor, and had, further, pre-deceased 
him by some three weeks. So, to the general admiration, the 
().C. entered into immediate possession of four hundred dollars. 
A truiy edifying tale but smacking rather of the Sunday school 
than of the High Court of Chancery. 

A Handbook of Prescription according to the Law of Scotland 
(Edinburgh : Green), is the work of Mr. T. H. Millar, Advocate. 
Napier’s voluminous Commentaries on the Law of Prescription 
has long been the authority on this subject in Scotland. Mr. 
Millar’s book, though avowedly based on Napier, is to all intents 
and purposes new work. Napier has ceased to be of much use to 
the practical lawyer : it is near half a century since his book 
was published, and the record of the last half-century shows 
many changes, if not in the law, at any rate in the judicial 
point of view. A new edition of Napier brought up to date 
might have met the need ; but there were objections to this 
course. Learned and thoughtful as Napier undoubtedly 1s, 
diffuseness was his undoing for the practical lawyer. Mr. 
Millar has chosen to produce an independent work, and his 
wisdom is proved of his result. He has avoided Napier’s 
fault: his book is curt, sufficient, practical What may be 
called the mechanical’part is’excellently done: the references 
to cases, the citations of the older authorities, the index, all 
show accuracy and care; and for the practitioner that is of 
essential importance. Mr. Millar, however, appeals to the 
student also. Unlike many law books, this volume is writ in 
clear, expressive, logical English. Its author has a gift of 


style. The right word is always used: the comments and 
arguments are stated with a lucidity which entices to continued 
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reading. Ina book of some two hundred and twenty pages 
dealing with an important branch of law apportionment of 
space must evidently be determined by various causes—some 
of which possibly appeal more to the author than to his 
readers ; and here one finds not quite so much as one hoped 
on at least one branch of the subject. The effect of prescription 
upon servitudes is undoubtedly of great interest and of no in- 
considerable importance : it may be, indeed, that possibly the 
jurist’s interest will be found centring herein ; assuredly Mr. 
Millar might, without disturbing the balance of his book, have 
enlarged more fully hereupon. For example, the old Common 
Law of Scotland, as affecting the prescription of servitudes, 
might have furnished matter for lengthier and weightier dis- 
quisition. And, again, the occasionally difficult distinction 
between servitude and res mere facultatis might with advan- 
tage have occupied more space. / tts gue sunt mare facultatis 
nunguam prescribitur runs the brocard, as every student 
knows; but every student—including some students with 
scarlet robes—does not know how always to distinguish a servi- 
tude from a res mera facultatis. The difficulty may be rather ap- 
parent than real: but a fuller exposition would not have been 
out of place. These criticisms do not affect the value of Mr. 
Millar’s work in so far as it concerns the practical lawyer. He 
from this time forth must always turn to Millar on Prescription 
whenever he has a case which raises points. 

Americans are not usually credited with a capacity for 
research into things ancient and difficult ; but in one depart- 
ment they beat us hollow. The most learned books on legal 
antiquities and legal philosophy in the English language which 
have been published of late years are from the United States. 
Unfortunately we pay no heed to such things, and Chicago has 
a wealth of standard and periodic lore which might put London 
toshame. One has fresh proof of it in Mr. Frank J. Good- 
enough’s Comparative Administrative Law (London : Putnam) 
wherein the national and local administrative systems of the 
United States, England, France, and Germany, are analysed 
with a wealth of research and illustration, of which Germany 
herself might be proud, though the manner is all-too clear and 
practical for Germany. Most interesting and instructive are 
the chapters dealing with the Executive of the U.S. as con- 
ceived by the Founders. And where else shall one find the 
administrative jurisdiction of France and Germany explained 
so well? The author traces how English institutions were 
adapted to American needs, and how what is vanished from our 
midst is not unfrequently still preserved /d-bas. Thus, in his 
last chapter on impeachment, you are reminded that with us 
the case of Warren Hastings was the end of the matter ; whilst 
the last fifty years of the United States will yield us a good 
crop of examples. 


THE LOWEST LINK 


The Amphioxus and its Development. By Dr. B. HATSCHEK, 
Prague. Translated and edited by JAMES TUCKEY, 
M.A., Lecturer in the University of Durham, London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 


Mr. John James, a young Commoner of (ueen’s, writing from 
Oxford (March 1780) tells, in a published letter, of the eager- 
ness with which he procured the newly issued volumes of 
Captain Cook, and the pains he took to study them. ‘ After 
having turned them over with some attention,’ he says, ‘I began 
to think a good deal of my labour useless. There is little 
matter in them for poetry or even entertainment.’ Not other- 
wise will most readers think, whom this well-printed and well- 
illustrated book must inevitably attract. Amphioxus is one of 
the most interesting of living creatures; but naturalists have 
never been able to decide whether it is the starting or the 
vanishing point of the vertebrate chain. Anton Dohrn declares 
it to be degenerate ; Haeckel, Semper, and others hold it to be 
primitive. At any rate, it is the lowliest of fishes, and is widely 
distributed on the sandy shores of warm and temperate seas. 
Its body is semi-transparent, its head and tail are sharp-taper- 
ing, it possesses a rudimentary backbone and a spinal tube 
along the dorsum. Beyond this it is a bundle of negations. 
No skull, no jaws, no paired limbs, no ear, no heart, no renal 
organs, no spleen, no—but the list need not be prolonged. 
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Largely as Amphioxus has bulked in scientific discussions, it is 
really a paltry creature, rarely exceeding two inches in length. 
But its eggs and embryonic development are of surpassing 
interest. The almost entire absence of yolk permits of regular 
and complete cleavage, the formation‘of a hollow globe of cells 
or blastula, the infolding of a cup-like germ or perfect gastrula : 
all which stages are so typical that the zoologist is content, 
and desires no more. 

It is precisely these early stages which Hatschek’s researches 
cover, and his memoir is classical : though the junior reader of 
of this English version will not think it very readable, Mr. 
Tuckey’s version being prolix and involved beyond measure. 
When we ask for English we expect to get it. Who 
can admire or even understand such a sentence as this 
(p- 106): ‘A cell situated in the dorsal middle line forms the 
transition between the right and left row of cells upon a 
transverse section. These dorsal cells of the notochord 
foundation lie behind one another in a series, which on a con- 
sideration of such an embryo from the dorsal surface strikes 
our notice, owing to the regular arrangement of its cells’? It 
really means that a single row of cells plainly appears in a 
dorsal view of the embryo, occupying the middle line above the 
two strands of notochordal cells. Or take this description of 
plates : ‘ Sections of a series are recognisable as belonging 
together by abbreviated designations of the stage.’ This 
signifies that successive sections of one series are marked by 
special lettering on the figures. Germanisms so abound 
that advanced students will rather resort to Hatschek’s original 
than tackle the crabbed lingo here. 

For those who do not know the German memoir, it may 
be briefly stated that Hatschek begins by telling how he 
obtained specimens for study, and how he prepared them by 
the technical methods now in vogue. He proceeds to describe 
the ovum and early changes after fertilisation, omitting, how- 
ever, the karyokinetic phenomena, and giving a minute account 
of segmentation to the closure of the blastopore—the translator’s 
version tells you that ‘in this stage the gastrula mouth is not 
open any more.’ After the closure of this primitive opening 
the detailed features, seen by means of microscopic sections, 
of the development of the trunk, are given; and, finally, the 
transition to the larval stage (misprinted ‘larve stage’). 
Apart from the changes in the mesoblast, the most interesting 
point, perhaps, is the formation of the ciliated structure in the 
fore-end of the enteron, and opening at the left side. This 
may be a kidney-organ, unless Professor Ray Lankester’s pig- 
mented canals in the 27th segment really be renal. The 
perforation of the mouth and gill-slits is given in great detail, 
along with numberless other points. It must be noted that 
there is a ‘ack of general description, but for this, though a 
serious defect in an introductory manual, the translator is not 
responsible. 

Of misprints there are happily few: but ‘anteriorally’ 
(anteriorly) is bad. Strong objection must be taken to many 
terms. For example, ‘lumens’ instead of lumina, as a plural of 
lumen ; ‘ foundation’ in the sense of first rudiment ; ‘ fibrillum 
with a plural, recurring several times, ‘ fibrilla.’ This last is 
not Latin, nor German, nor English, the real word in 
each tongue being respectively: fibrilla (plural fibrillz), fibrille, 
and fibril. Dorsiventral should be dorsoventral : while ‘ ciliate’ 
as an active verb is an outrage ; and ‘ flagellation of the body’ 
means in good English a sound whipping, and not the occurrence 
of waving hairs or flagellz on a swimming larva. In the same 
offending category ‘transverse fibring’ must be included. We 
shall only add that while Hatschek’s memoir, in good readable 
English, would be heartily welcome, it can hardly claim a place 
in a series of introductory manuals. The plates, nine in number, 
and embracing 153 figures, chiefly microscopic sections, are 
admirably executed, and the general get-up is creditable. 
Would that the text were also ! 


HICKS OF BODMIN 


Tales and Sayings of William Robert Hicks, of Bodmin. 
Plymouth ; Brendon. 


Undoubtedly the best thing included in this very readable 
little book is the portrait of Hicks himself. Some of the stories 
are good enough, but, reading, one constantly turns back to the 
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frontispiece, and wonders what the original teller would have 
made of them. For had one found his portrait among the faded 
photographs of an old album, one would still have recognised 
him for a man of character. His boots, his hands, his hat, 
have all a certain individuality. His figure and double chin 
are Falstaffs own ; but the shut mouth and great square face, 
with the broad forehead, prove him a man strong and capable 
in business as he must have been jovial in times of jollity. ‘I 
mind you,’ said an old woman one day, ‘I mind you, Maister 
Hicks, when you was a babby . . . and I sim you bain’t much 
altered neither.’ 

In the beginning Hicks was a schoolmaster, but for the last 
twenty years of his life he was Governor of the Bodmin Asylum, 
where, finding the old methods prevailing, he introduced the 
modern system of common sense and kindness. A certain 
lunatic named Daniel was one of those to whom he came as a 
deliverer, and the stories of this Daniel are among the best in 
the book. Once the Governor found him at an auction, seated 
at a table, and taking a good share of the gin-and-water which 
was provided at the seller's expense. The man had no desire 
to be publicly recognised as a lunatic, and saw the advantage 
that lay in being first to speak. ‘I tell ’ee what I’ve observed, 
Mr. Hicks, at this ’ere sale. They that scat last be givin’ most 
money.’ To ‘scat’ or ‘goscat’ is the local term for bank- 
ruotcy. One day this same man was set to watch a raving 
maniac who was having his fling (the madness being upon him) 
in a dark and padded room. He had stripped off his clothes, 
and was engaged in a wild dance to the accompaniment of his 
own ravings. ‘Oh! oh! oh!’ he cried at length, ‘I wish I 
was in Abraham’s bosom.’ And Daniel, listening in the 
corridor, exclaimed, ‘ Why, you'd kick the guts of en out.’ One 
is reminded of a certain woman whose greatest bane had always 
been the fact of possessing a sense of humour. Being ill of an 
inflammation caught through attending a Whitsun tea-drinking, 
held in streaming rain, at the age of sixty-five, she overheard 
the remark of an injudicious friend : ‘ She'll be in Abraham’s 
bosom, poor dear, before long!’ ‘Do ’ee think I shall?’ she 
said. ‘There'll be rigs o’ fun with Sarah!’ And from that 
hour she recovered rapidly. This Daniel must have had his 
lucid intervals. Being afraid lest he should succumb to the 
charms of a certain rustic belle, and knowing that a time of 
festivities drew near, he went to the parson. ‘I do want your 
honour to promise me wan thing.’ The clergyman promised to 
do his best. ‘I do want you to promise never to marry me to 
thicky maiden when I be drunk.’ And, when he had gained 
the promise: ‘Then I’m all right, for I’ll take damned good 
care you never do it when I’m sober. If only we were all so 
careful! Daniel had stories of his own: the best being of a 
bugler whose bugle ‘ wouldn’ spake’ when he was commanded, 
at a review, to sound a retreat. ‘The officer drawed his zword, 
and called out, “‘Damme, zound a retrate! The harses be 
chargin’ over us.” The bugler zaid, “I can’t; I’ve a spit 
my quid of terbaccer in the mouthpiece of en.”’ One may 
take leave of the Asylum with one more story. A patient 
told Hicks one day that George III. was his father, and 
himself heir to the English throne. A day or two later his 
father was Napoleon Buonapirte, and his throne that of France. 
Being reminded that he had but lately called himself a son to 
George III., ‘Ah, yes,’ he said, ‘but that was by another 
mother!’ The same sort of delightfully insane humour is to 
be found in the reply of a farmer, who regularly got drunk at 
the fortnightly market, to a question of Hicks, as to how he 
managed to get home on such occasions, with the missus riding 
behind him on the same horse. ‘If I’m so that I see double, I 
get on very well ; but if see trible, | fall off myself, and scatter 
missus !’ 

It is a pity that the author of this volume has felt himself 
compelled to omit some of the stories he remembers, and to 
modify some that he prints. Weareall perfectly well aware that 
country people talked with absolute frankness, using the plainest 
Anglo-Saxon and scorning polite periphrases of any sort 
whatsoever. We have forgotten how to do it, but at least we 
could have taken a healthy enjoyment in what was itself 
entirely healthy. For those who cannot, they will hardly read 


the book. And there is a manifest incongruity in the attach- 
ment of the portrait we have described to a book which is in 
any sense expurgated. 
Rabelais for schools. 


‘To be candid, we may as well have a 
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NOVELS AND TALES 


In The Last Days of the Carnival (London : Unwin), by J. 
Kostromitin, English readers are introduced to a Russian 
writer of whom it will be to their advantage to hear more. 
Kostromitin is full of that hopelessness which is a characteristic 
of such among his countrymen as think ; but also he is some- 
thing very like a man of genius, and his work is as little to be 
ignored as it is to be forgotten. His book is hardly a story : it 
is rather an instantaneous photograph of a day in a Russian 
provincial town, but the effect is none the less immediate and 
profound. His satire is cruel, but you feel that it is deserved, 
and you thank God that you are nota Russian. For power, 
directness, and (it would seem) simplicity of style, Kostromitin 
has scarce an equal among his countrymen. Also his trans- 
lator has done better than most. It is good hearing, indeed, 
that Zhe Last Days of the Carnival is the first of a series of 
studies of social and political life. 

The mock dedication of Zhe Beauty of Boscastle (London : 
Sonnenschein), by Mr. T. Mullet Ellis, is rather sad. It is 
addressed ‘to all critics and reviewers,’ and is a very painful 
illustration of the decay of sarcasm which seems to be an in- 
cident of the prevalent earnestness of the time. There are so 
many really unpleasant things which might be said of critics 
and reviewers, that it is disheartening to find that this author, 
who discovers some signs of intelligence in his story, can 
only be fatuously foolish at their expense. As for the story 
itself, it shows, as has been said, some intelligence, and every 
now and then a gleam of observation; but it is quite inartistic 
and wobbly in execution and by no means convincing in plot. 
An athletic and gentlemanly young Englishman murders 
his uncle, whom he loves, in cold blood that he may have the 
property, and is, of course, haunted by the crime until he dies in 
rescuing from a watery grave the husband of the fisher-giri whom 
he had seduced. It is a little difficult to sympathise with him 
on artistic grounds. There are one or two tolerable sketches of 
character, and the narrative part is very loudly written. But 
the author himself calls it a melodramatic story, and he ought 
to know. A certain amount of ingenuity, by the way, is wasted 
in the ‘Contents,’ each chapter having opposite to it the title 
of some book which is more or less apposite to the matter, 
A Modern Xanthippe (same publishers), by W. T. Arnold, 
might have made a decent farce, but is wearying as anovel. A 
good citizen has a bad wife who bullies him ; she is taken in 
by an adventurer, calling himself a count and promising to 
procure her husband a title (the scene is Jaid in Paris) from 
Italy ; and then of course the husband triumphs. A minor 
character, an improbable poet, is taken home by an actress at 
midnight, but nothing very humorous results; they might play 
the scene in London. It might make a decent farce, but would 
need a strong cast to carry it off. The writing is neither 
remarkable nor absurd. 

Miss Sarah Tytler is hardly the author from whom one looks 
for a volume of gory heroism, but her book in a red cover, with 
what looks like the Light Brigade charging outside, goes far to 
justify its sanguinary titles of War Times and Jn the Cannon's 
Mouth (London: Allen). War Times is not an actual record 
of military operations, but an account, with some slight per- 
sonal romance interwoven, of provincial and domestic life 
at Craigross, N.B., during the period of the Crimean War. 
Those who read contemporary fiction both widely and well 
are, for the most part, aware that in describing the charac- 
teristic life of a Scots town Miss Tytler has few equals, 
and War Times is a creditable example of her skill. The 
other tale, though shorter, is much more tremendous, being 
nothing less than the story of a girl who went out to join her 
parents—though she joined only one of them, because her 
mother died just before her arrival—at Kabul, a few months 
before the murder of Macnaghten and the subsequent disasters, 
and whose experience is set down vividly enough from that time 
until Lady Sale and the other survivors of the terrible Retreat 
joined Pollock at Kabul, It is a dreadful story, and one that it 
is difficult to read calmly, however familiar one may be with its 
principal features : on the other hand it is always a satisfactory 
reflection, as far as it goes, that one is the countryman of Lady 
Sale. It is a good thing that such stories should be made 
the bases of romance, because it is always probable that in 
that form they may meet the eye and move the heart of some 
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young and impressionable person, who might otherwise know 
nothing of that particular page of the history of the present 
century. Miss Tytler tells all her stories well, and we can only 
admire her resolution or her simplicity when she avows her 
belief that Wellington said, ‘ Up, guards, and at them!’ It is 
also to her credit that the only anachronism we have noted 
in either of these stories is the suggestion that Mr. Archibald 
Forbes was employed as a war correspondent in the Crimea. 
Which, indeed, he might have been. 

It can never be said that the hardy Norseman affects a 
cheerful frivolity in either fiction or the drama, and hereditary 
madness and disappointed love are the motives of Jonas Lie’s 
new book, Zhe Vistonary : Pictures from Nordland (London : 
Hodder). But the story itself, thongh pathetic and pretty, is 
the less important part of the book, whose essential merit 
lies in a set of ‘Pictures’ done with admirable simplicity 
and power. The narrative moves amidst the grandiose scenery 
and the weird sagas of the North: seas of ‘great, monstrous 
waves, like mountains,’ haunted by demon voyagers ; wild 
wastes, roamed by Fin and reindeer; an atmosphere of primi- 
tive belief and mysterious superstition. Nor must it be 
supposed that Jonas Lie describes for the sake of describing: 
his description is made necessary and subservient. It is also 
a mark of skill that his ‘Introduction’ is localised among the 
surroundings of a prosaic civilisation, which is an effective foil 
and contrast with the solitudes of Nordland. Altogether, this 
is an excellent book—a book that fully justifies the author’s 
popularity with his countrymen. The style of the translation 
is on the whole simple and pleasing ; though here and there 
a sentence sounds somewhat long and cumbrous. 

It is not probable that Mr. Ashby Sterry will increase the 
Lazy Minstrel’s reputation by his late excursion into fiction. 
The plot of A Naughty Girl (London: Bliss) is about as 
insipid as the heroines, and the heroes are all as prettily behaved 
young men as ever prattled at a tea-party. Apparently the 
thing is designed (1) to advertise contemporary novels and 
entertainments, which it does with exasperating fulsomeness 
and frequency ; and (2) to display Mr. Ashby Sterry’s curious 
and presumably exact knowledge of the mysteries of millinery. 
He himself has of course been long before the world as an 
expert in frills: but he can scarce suppose that the general 
male is equally instructed. To make a captain in Her 
Majesty’s Army describe a little girl’s dress in detail, even to 
the black stockings with red clocks—this, too, at a moment of 
panic and excitement, and not at afternoon tea !—is really so 
ridiculous as to be almost sublime. 

In Short Stortes for Long Journeys (London: Digby) Bridget 
Sunwell writes of divers virtuous persons who all met untimely 
deaths and of a bishop who was saved alive. Miss Sunwell’s 
moral is obvious: don’t be good and die; be a bishop and 
live. Pretty Miss Allington (Hull: Page), by L. Galbraith, 
comprises four society sketches with a certain sprightliness 
and a trick of reaching conclusions not altogether foregone. 
A bright little tale of some not too good youngsters is Zhe 
Stationmaster’s Children (London : Gardner), by L. Indermaur. 
In Bianca (London: Chambers) Mrs. Molesworth presents an 
excellent story for thoughtful girls ; while in J/ary (London : 
Macmillan) her stock family returns under fresh names. Its 
members are pleasant young folks enough ; but they pall after 
a time, and you wonder why the author has invented no new 
type. Mr. C. J. Wills has a buoyant style untrammelled by too 
particular a sense of refinement ; and //er Portrait (London: 
Griffith) rattles agreeably to a happyending. The illustrations 
by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., are numberless and interesting— 
on account of their strange inequality. Our Ghosts (London : 
Digby) has a ‘ Forespeech and Start’ followed by one-and- 
twenty mystic sketches, interspersed with verses; and the 
impression produced is that Mr. Edmund Leigh originally 
meant to appeal to children, but early discarded this idea. The 
‘Earthmother’s Call’ and the song in Scripture phrase are 
by no means bad; but throughout an irritating attempt at 
originality of expression serves to mar the gleams of fancy in 
the volume. 


OLD AND NEW 


Of all the Regent’s friends, the second last Earl of Barrymore 
and his brother, the last Earl, were probably the most hare- 
brained, violent, and thriftless. In 72 Last Earls of Barry- 
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more (London: Sampson Low) Mr. J. R. Robertson has col- 
lected many authentic and amusing anecdotes of both; has 
given a resumé of their disordered lives; and has compiled 
in an appendix a record of their racing triumphs which 
must be of interest to all sportsmen. Richard the seventh 
Earl was sent to Eton with pocket-money to the tune of 
£1000 a year. As a natural result, at seventeen he was in 
the hands of the Jews, and at his death, at twenty-nine, he 
had reduced his patrimony by £300,coo—a pretty good record 
for eight years! Good-natured, reckless, generous, of no small 
ability, and fairly well educated, Earl Richard is only remem- 
bered as a brilliant scapegrace. An orphan at fourteen, deprived 
at sixteen of a last natural restraint by the death of his 
grandmother, the Countess of Harrington, he was a victim 
to high spirits and an unbridled imagination. He was an 
amateur actor of great industry, a munificent manager, an 
excellent jockey. As a master of hounds he tried to acclimatise 
in English air the uniform, ceremonies, all the venery of 
the Valois ; his failure was scarce less comic than complete, 
On one occasion he offended the Prince Regent and to pro* 
pitiate His Royal Highness he arranged two luncheon parties. 
At the first Lord Barrymore and one sat down, at the second 
Lord Barrymore and two ; and the cost was 1700 guineas ; and 
the Prince still frowned. A gun accident cut off poor ‘ Hell- 
gate’ (so they called him) in his twenty-fifth year; and his 
brother, nicknamed ‘Cripplegate,’ from his club-foot, succeeded 
to his honours, and what was left of his estates. And Cripple- 
gate had shared all Hellgate’s glories, and, till his death in ’23, 
had to live in Paris on £4000 a year saved from the wreck. 

A huge collection like that in the British Museum rather 
repels than invites the beginner in Egyptology. Small collec- 
tions, well selected, are the best introductions to study. As a 
matter of fact, Egyptology in its earlier stages (as far, that is, as 
the ordinary person need pursue it) is a simple thing. The 
hieroglyphic writing is easy to read; normal inscriptions are 
easy to translate; it is only when one tries to enter upon the 
muddy region of religious and mystical speculation that one 
comes to real and enduring difficulties, and they are hardly 
worth the lifetime they would take to solve. It is well, 
therefore, that so good a representative collection as that 
described in Dr. Wallis Budge’s Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Cambridge : University 
Press) should exist, and it is still better that it should be 
thus excellently described. With a simple grammar of hiero- 
glyphics, with Dr. Budge’s Mummy, and with this Catalogue, 
any Cambridge undergraduate may learn such Egyptology as 
a cultured person wants to know, at a minimum expense of 
time and pains. The afternoons of a few weeks will suffice. 
It is to be hoped that the Museura authorities will not allow 
the collection under their charge to remain incomplete for lack 
of an occasional outlay. The cost of Egyptian anticas is fast 
going up. They should buy before it is too late. 

The hero of Mr. H. Compton’s collected Memoirs of a Troop- 
Sergeant-Mayjor of the 14th Hussars (London : Cassell) was a 
Hammersmith lad of adventurous disposition. He joined in 
the long-service days, and his preferences are evidently for the 
old system, though he speaks with much appreciation of the 
quality of the modern recruit and his orderly and sober 
tendencies. Himself, however, was not unschooled ; he liked 
an occasional drink, but avoided excess ; he was fond of horses, 
and handy with them: and promotion came to him in due 
season. It is satisfactory to note what a good sort of life his 
was. Tommy, if he choose, can have an excellent time even 
at home ; in India he can enjoy himself still more. There he 
will get chances of sport that fall to the lot of but few rich men. 
Our hero bagged tigers, panthers, cheetahs, and all manner of 
bucks and boks in India and South Africa. He kept endless 
pets, tilled many garden plots, did a good trade in vegetables 
now and again, and retired with a pension of over £40 a year 
(but for an accident it would have been about £50) and some hun- 
dreds of pounds in the savings bank. Unfortunately, he missed 
active service in Afghanistan, and only arrived in South Africa 
after Majuba. As theplain story of a soldier’s life the book is worth 
reading, and should be read by all sorts and conditions of English- 
men. We have also received Short Studies in Character (London: 
Sonnenschein), by Sophie Bryant, the latest volume of ‘The 
Ethical Library,’ which consists of lectures delivered to various 
societies ; The Dog Owners’ Annual for 1894 (London: Dean), 
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which contains much that will interest fanciers ; a new edition 
of Discussions about Education (London : Cassell) in the cheap 
re-issue of certain of George Combe’s works ; a new edition, 
being the fourth, of Stammering: its Nature and Treatment 
(London : Unwin) by Emil Behnke ; the first three instalments 
of the Albany Reader (London: Sonnenschein)) in Soames’s 
phonetic method: Everybody's Letter Writer (London: Saxon), 
by ‘Penholder’?; and Zhe Tutorial Latin Reader (London: 
Clive), the latest addition to the ‘ University Correspondence 
College Tutorial Series.’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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A Tragic Blunder. Mrs. Lovett Cameron. White. 3 vols. 
Catharine Furze. *Mark Rutherford.’ Unwin. 2 vols. 
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Hoops of Steel. . Prothero-Lewis. Hutchinson. 3 vols. 
Lady William. Mrs. Oliphant. Macmillan. 3 vols. 
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The Red House Mystery. Mrs. Hungerford. Chatto. 3 vols. 
Two Offenders. Ouida. Chatto. 


VERSE 
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Stevens. 
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Andrew Lang. Dent. 5s. 


TRAVEL 
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BroGRAPHY 
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Mademoiselle Collignon. P. Pierre. Paris: Havard. 3fr.50. 
Serments @amour. Fug. Fourrier. Paris: Havard. 3fr.50, 
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For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6in. Dial will be sent, 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 91n. Dial will be sent. 
‘For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's | Handsome } will be sent, 


For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's Keyless Watch) will be sent. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
signature, thus: 





—— 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen Reg 


generally. Retail everywhere. ” 








Player's Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an einpty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates from the High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the L 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the = 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; hut 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING ‘TOBACCO, viz. 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ ‘ 























LiEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, 






























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. ’ 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 








LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
EASY CHAIRS SMOKING ROOM 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


<<, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 


APLE & CO. have always an immense 
assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- ~ 


tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- The Improved etn, Bookcase 
mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable wy ornamented front aft. Gin. wide 3ft. gin. high 
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The Sheridan Chair : 
An exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, inleaie 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. 1in. deep, £1 gs 6d. 
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